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**Education — a debt due from 
present to future generations.” 


Paid - - One Installment 


Some 300,000 Kentuckians paid at 
least one installment on the debt to 
future generations on November 3, when 
they voted to amend Section 186 of the 
Kentucky Constitution. 

How did this happen in Kentucky? 
Briefly, it happened because the péople 
wanted better educational opportunities 
for all Kentucky children and they were 
willing to work for them. For two years 
Kentucky leadership has worked dili- 
gently to mobilize all human resources 
represented in the 227 school systems of 
the state to study the local school — its 
assets and liabilities. Leadership growth 
on the local, district, and state levels has 
been phenomenal. Democratic action 
definitely chalked up the payment. When 
democratic procedures are used, the co- 
operation is rather equally divided be- 
tween the so-called leaders and the so- 
called followers. Actually, all good fol- 
lowers are potential leaders. The people 
brought about the passage of the amend- 
ment. No one individual or group of in- 
dividuals can have this payment credited 
to his or to their accounts. This act 
should be credited in the annals of Ken- 
tucky’s educational story as the payment 
made by the people to Kentucky’s youth. 

We want, here and now, to salute all 
persons who fostered any type of leader- 
ship in the payment of the overdue debt 
lo future generations. We have observed 
in action during this period of two years 
the type of leadership in civic, lay, and 
professional groups that is described by 
Frank Pace, Jr. in a recent report: 
“Leadership is that quality that lifts 
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men and women toward whom one has 
responsibility out of their ordinary selves 
and permits them to accomplish in their 
fields more than they could if the leader 
were not there to impose his personality 
upon them. Of all the qualities which go 
into leadership, probably the most im- 
portant is the capacity to command in- 
stinctive respect. But in order to com- 
mand instinctive respect, one musi nave 
qualities of integrity, self-confidence, and 
acumen.” 

Other payments on the debt to future 
generations can be made only if our local 
savings are replenished : systematically 
and co-operatively. We recognize, how- 
ever, that other payments are facing us. 
the most immediate one the 1954 legisla- 
tive program. Since men in government 
strongly resemble our next-door neigh- 
bor, in fact, may be our next-door neigh- 
bor, we believe they too have a philos- 
ophy somewhat like that expressed by 
Phillips Brooks, “He who helps a child 
helps humanity with an immediateness 
which no other help given to human crea- 
ture in any other stage of human life can 
possibly give”. May we have faith that 
the legislators will hear and respond to 
the cry of the children as they in unison 
say, “Give us this day our chance for a 
good education”. 

Let us pledge ourselves to make these 
payments “from present to future genera- 
tions” as they are due. 

Read The President’s Message for 
suggestions concerning future payments 
on the educational debt for Kentucky’s 


children. 





The President’s Message 


The children of Kentucky may be for- 
ever grateful for the work that has been 
done the past two years. It does not fol- 
low necessarily that they will be, but if 
the work continues as it has been started, 
they may see the beginning of new oppor- 
tunities in education in the years ahead. 

Every person connected with the school 
system of Kentucky should stop at this 
point and review what has been done, 
who has helped, and what should be done 
in the immediate future to insure that a 
sound, defensible program is enacted 
into law and that adequate financing is 
accomplished. 

When the delegate assembly of the 
K.E.A. passed the following resolution 
in April of 1951, a decisive step was 
taken. The resolution reads—“Submit 
Amendments to the State Constitution to 
a vote of the people at the regular elec- 
tion in 1953... to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the common school fund on 
other than a per capita basis in order to 
make possible a minimum foundation 
education program for all the children 
of Kentucky.” 

A second step was taken when the leg- 
islature of 1952 approved the presenta- 
tion of the Amendment. 

The third step was started when the 
Legislative Research Commission ap- 
proved a study of education in Kentucky 
and appointed an advisory committee to 
direct the study. For almost a year, 
thousands of citizens assisted with the 
study and made recommendations. for a 
new program of education for our state. 

The fourth step was taken when the 
publication “A Proposed Foundation 
Program for Education in Kentucky” 
was issued. Copies of this publication 
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to the profession 


were distributed widely. Since it was a 
program for consideration, and not in 
final form, many fine suggestions and 
recommendations were made, and still 
are being made, to improve the proposed 
program. From the beginning, every- 
one agreed that the program when com- 
pleted, would represent the thinking of 
as many people as would participate and 
assist. There is no way of knowing how 
many thousands of people have helped. 


The fifth step was taken when the State 
Advisory Committee on Educational 
Policy presented the following resolution 
to the Legislative Research Commission: 


The State Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Policy recommends to the Legis- 
lative Research Commission that the 
principles as set forth in the pamphlet 
entitled “A Proposed Foundation Pro- 
gram for Education in Kentucky,” and 
as adopted by the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy, be ac- 
cepted as a guide and as a blueprint for 
the future development of an educational 
program for Kentucky. It is under- 
stood that this is a long-range program 
and is intended to be used in that way. 
It is, also, understood that it is a plan 
for progress and immediate next steps 
will not conflict with valid long-range 
goals. This recommendation is made in 
view of the fact that the proposed pro- 
gram represents the thinking of a large 
number of citizens in Kentucky who par- 
ticipated in a study, The Kentucky Leg- 
islative Research Commission authorized 
this study in the summer of 1952 and 
appointed a State Advisory Committee. 

In case the appropriation for the com- 
mon school fund cannot be increased at 
the 1954 session of the Kentucky Legis- 
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lature, we recommend that the present 
method for the distribution of the State 
common school fund be followed, except 
that the equalization law be rewritten in 
accordance with minimum foundation 
principles. If and when additional funds 
are made available, we recommend that 
they be distributed on the minimum 
/oundation program principle. 


A part of and a continuation of this 
same step occurred on October 9 when 
Governor Lawrence Wetherby invited 
representatives from several organiza- 
tions to meet with him to discuss the 
Amendment. Representatives from the 
K.E.A., the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the School Boards Association, the 
Kentucky Council for Education, the 
Kentucky Federation of Teachers, the 
Legislative Research Commission, the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Kentucky Farm Bu- 
reau were present. More than thirty 
people assembled in the office of the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky to hear his statement 
of attitude toward the Amendment to 
Section 186 of the Constitution and to 
discuss the Amendment with him. A 
part of the statement made by Governor 
Wetherby is given below: 

I endorse the amendment to Section 
186 of the Constitution and urge its pas- 
sage on November 3. This amendment 
will remove the constitutional specifica- 
tions for the distribution of state money 
and will allow the Legislature, guided 
by skilled advice from laymen and edu- 
cators, to devise another method of allo- 
cating school funds. Development of a 
new program and the attainment of an 
adequate school system will require 
patient study, work and additional funds 
over a period of years. 


The repeal of Section 186 will remove 
the constitutional obstacles now hamper- 
ing the greatly desired improvement of 
our schools and permit legislators and 
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educational leaders to embark upon a 
long-range program to bring Kentucky’ s 
school system into a brighter era. 

The next step occurred when the voters 
of Kentucky, by almost a 200,000 ma- 
jority, voted to amend Section 186 and 
permit the Legislature to determine the 
method of distributing the common 
school fund. 

Since November 3 and the passing of 
the Amendment, the next step has been 
developing. Governor Lawrence Wether- 
by and the Legislative Research Com- 
mission have been planning together how 
to write and present the very best pro- 
gram. They have invited the K.E.A., 
through representatives, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and other interested 
citizens to meet with the Legislative Re- 
search Commission. The purpose of 
these meetings will be to examine the pro- 
posed program carefully, to take the 
recommendations made by both the mem- 
bers of the Profession and laymen and 
to develop the soundest program pos- 
sible. These meetings will be a continu- 
ation of the good work that has been done 
already. It is believed that the proposed 
program can be refined, developed 
further and improved. It is also believed 
that this can be done best by continuing 
the practice of group action and partici- 
pation. Through the month of Decem- 
ber, many of you will be invited to assist 
in making final decisions. These deci- 
sions will lead to a sound program of 
education for the children of Kentucky. 
This program will be a blueprint for the 
future. It must be sound, it must be 
practical, it must be so applicable that a 
changing level of support will change the 
$ mark and not the program ‘itself. It 
must be state-wide in application and not 
governed by sectionalism. The soundest 
guarantee that this can and will happen 
is continued support from a united pro- 
fession, working in cooperation with an 





interested and informed citizenry. 


people have expressed their opinion. 
May we work harder to assist in fulfilling 
Our responsibility is 
greater today than it has ever been before 


their request. 


in Kentucky. 


Safer . . . Happier 





thanks to 
Christmas Seals! 


Like a protective radar network, a 
barrier formed by Christmas Seals 
helps to guard us against tuber- 
culosis. 

The money which you donate for 
Seals fights TB the year round — 
with continuing medical research, 
education, rehabilitation, and case 
finding. 

To keep the barrier high, send your 
contribution today, please, to your 
tuberculosis association. 


Buy Christmas Seals 

















Christmas at School 








THANK YOU 
On behalf of the K.E.A., and for 


the children of our state, may I say 

thank you to— 

Governor Lawrence Wetherby for 
his leadership and fine attitude 
toward public education, 

Senators John Sherman Cooper and 
Earl Clements for their endorse- 
ments and assistance, 

Former Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley for his continued interest 
in the welfare of Kentucky, 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Wendell P. Butler, and 
the members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, 

Dr. A. Y. Lloyd and the members 
of the Legislative Research Com- 
mission, 

The State Advisory Committee on 
Education, 

The local Advisory Committee on 
Education, 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan and _ the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 

Mr. Burl St. Clair and the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau, 

Mr. Wendell Howard and the Ken- 
tucky Council for Education, 

State Organization of A.A.U.W., 

Kentucky Federation of Labor, 

The Kentucky Council of the C.L.0., 

D.A.R., 

The Association of Church Related 
Colleges, 

League of Women Voters, 

District Education Associations, 

Leonard Meece and the Kentucky 
School Boards Association, 

Press, radio, and T.V. for space and 
time as a public service, and to 

Every interested citizen and voter in 
Kentucky. 
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Guest Editorial 


Volunteers Against TB 


In 1914, a young man in my city who 
was told he had tuberculosis went to the 
top of a tall building and jumped to his 
death. 


Today, we know that TB can be cured. 
Almost forty years of progress since 1914 
have cut the TB death rate dramatically. 
Too many people — about 115,000 every 
year — are still contracting the disease, 
but a diagnosis of tuberculosis is no 
longer a sentence of death as it must have 
seemed to that young man. 





My husband, who was specializing in 
TB at the time, was greatly moved by the 
tragedy and asked me what I could do 
about it. As a result, | formed a small 
but active women’s organization which 
functioned for many years. Its purpose 
was to promote not only the morale of 
tuberculosis patients, but also to give 
them all possible assistance. At that 
time, the situation was only beginning to 
be understood, and an important part of 
the campaign was educating the people 
about tuberculosis. 


Today, 3,000 organizations, many of 
which probably began as ours did, are 
working together from one end of the 
United States to the other in the fight to 
prevent and control tuberculosis. They 
are afhliated through state associations 
with the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. They have grown and expanded 
and changed as TB problems in their 
locations have changed. Many employ 
workers who are specially trained in dif- 
ferent phases of TB control, but they are 
still basically the same associations of 
volunteers engaged in a typically Ameri- 
can. humanitarian crusade. Supported 
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Mary RoBerts RINEHART 


by all of us who buy Christmas Seals. 
they carry on programs of health educa- 
tion, case finding, rehabilitation. and 
medical research with the aim of defeat- 
ing tuberculosis. 

I never send out a Christmas card, 
package, or letter without Christmas 
Seals on it and I have done this ever 
since the Christmas Seal Sale campaigns 
began. I can only urge other people to 
do the same thing. It is not just a part 


of a health campaign; it is a part of good 
citizenship. 





Through this column, Local Education 
Associations may exchange ideas or in- 
form others of promising practices being 
sponsored by local organizations. Your 
name will be used unless you indicate 
otherwise. 


To Locals’ Exchange: 

(Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards activities in the Second Educa- 
tional District deserve recognition. The 
State TEPS chairman sends us this mes- 
sage): “The Second Educational District 
leads the State in the establishment of 
local TEPS committees. The district rep- 
resentative on the Kentucky Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Mrs. William Allen, reports 
that 73 per cent of the local education as- 
sociations in that district have active 
TEPS committees.” 

Beulah Fontaine 


(Continued on Page 22) 





Do the Public Schools Emphasize 
Moral and Spiritual Values? 


JamMEs B. EpMonson, Dean Emeritus 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 


Contrary to the opinions of some per- 
sons, the public schools in the United 
States do emphasize moral and spiritual 
values. It is impossible to conduct a 
good school without doing so. This basic 
fact should be kept constantly before the 
public. 


Moral Not Sectarian Training 


Some persons urge that the public 
school should teach religion as a school 
subject. If it did so, what would be the 
content of such a course? Those who 
advocate such instruction would find it 
exceedingly difficult to answer this ques- 
tion to the satisfaction of the parents of 
all the children — Catholics, Jews, con- 
servative and liberal Protestants, and 
non-believers. 

Although all churches carry on exten- 
sive instruction programs, some sects be- 
lieve that church-controlled elementary 
and secondary schools are necessary in 
order to teach the religious beliefs of the 
supporters of such schools. It should be 
remembered that there are 265 different 
sectarian groups in the United States. 
On several questions there are sharp dis- 
agreements among those sects, and the 
teachings of some sects are considered as 
rank hereby by others. If the public 
school is to continue to serve all the chil- 
dren of all the people, regardless of reli- 
gious affiliations, it must shun sectarian 
training. How could the public school 
teach religion as a school subject without 
denying certain churches the freedom to 
incorporate their distinctive doctrines in- 
to such a course? Certainly no common 
course could possibly be prepared. At 


most, our public schools can provide only 
a friendly atmosphere for the cultivation 
of personal religious faith, but the re- 
sponsibility for sectarian religious in- 
struction must rest with the many difler- 
ent churches in the United States. It is 
clear that a distinction should be made 
between sectarian training and an educa- 
tion which inculcates moral values. 


What are Moral Values? 


Moral values are human values, and 
these form the foundation of American 
democracy. A primary task of our pub- 
lic schools is to acquaint boys and girls 
of widely differing backgrounds with 
these basic values and to provide situa- 
tions in which these ideals can be trans- 
lated into action. Through participation 
in classwork, student councils, publica- 
tions, and school committees, pupils learn 
to plan and to work with others, to share 
responsibilities, to give unselfish service. 
and to develop self-discipline — all hu- 
man values necessary to our democratic 
American way of life. 

A controlling goal of the public school 
is, therefore, to help boys and girls to 
develop such desirable qualities of con- 
duct as courage, faith, kindness, honesty, 
co-operation, good sportsmanship, and to 
respect the property of others. These 
habits are developed and strengthened in 
a great many ways, and concern for the 
inculeation of ethical and moral values 
has influenced the development of many 
services in public schools, including those 
provided by directors of guidance, deans 
of girls, deans of boys, psychologists, and 
visiting teachers. 
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Public School Builds Unity 


All of these considerations point up the 
fact that moral values lie at the root of 
the concept and the practice of public 
education. Teachers are among the most 
idealistic members of the community and 
are keenly conscious of their responsibil- 
ity for the teaching of values through 
precept and example. Pupils are en- 
couraged to make high ideals their guides 
in much the same way that these ideals 
have guided the inspired activities of 
adult society from generation to genera- 
tion. 

No more inspired activity has ever 
occupied the American people than the 
building of their public schools. Quite 
contrary to the idea that this activity is 
notoriously a “Godless” one, it stands 
out as one of the great achievements of 
American society. Over the years our 
non-sectarian public school system has 
been praised as the American solution of 
the problem of bringing together on the 
basis of common values the children of 
diverse religious and national origins 
and educating them in a spirit of tol- 
erance and friendliness toward the high 
concept of human unity. 

Our solution is unique and is strikingly 
different from the practices of some 
European countries, especially those 
supporting a state church or providing 
public funds for the support of church- 
controlled schools. Our nation grants all 
churches a maximum degree of freedom 
in religious instruction, but seeks to 
avoid giving any church a preferred posi- 
tion through direct or indirect aid from 
publie funds. It is an anomaly that the 
carrying out of this high principle of re- 
ligious freedom should become the basis 
for the allegation that the public school 
is “Godless”. Such an obvious distortion 
of the common moral values underlying 
public education would only be perpe- 
trated by those who hold in contempt the 
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goal of human unity which is basic both 
to American democracy and American 
education. 


Give the People Facts 


Public school officials and teachers are 
largely to blame for the fact that propa- 
gandists have effectively labelled the 
public schools as “Godless”. Too many 
school officials have failed to supply the 
people with the essential facts regarding 
the strict respect in which religion is held 
within the public school. They have also 
neglected to supply information about the 
strong programs of character education 
in the public schools. They have failed 
to warn citizens of the desire of some per- 
sons to shake the faith of the American 
people in their public schools in order to 
promote support of private schools or 
church-dominated schools. 

Public school people have neglected to 
help citizens to understand that the best 
long-term interests of the many churches 
would not be achieved by formal instruc- 
tion in religion in the public schools. 
They have failed to warn against pro- 
posals that might eventually place one or 
more churches in “preferred positions” 
and thus undermine the long-time Ameri- 
can principle of separation of church and 
state which, as has been implied, is one 
of America’s most significant contribu- 
tions to the cause of freedom. 


Concerted Action Needed 


More community, county, and_ state 
conferences on the moral and the reli- 
gious education of children and youth 
should be held in order that basic issues 
may he identified, present programs 
evaluated, and co-operative projects in- 
itiated. Issues involving character edu- 
cation should receive increased attention 
in teachers’ institutes, pre-opening school 
conferences, and meetings of the PTA. 

Schools should have committees of 
teachers and parents with responsibility 
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for preparing accounts of the formal and 
infermal instruction about churches and 
religion. Such accounts should receive 
wide circulation and should be discussed 
in high school courses in the social 
studies. 


The issues involving the teaching of 
religion in the public schools, as well as 
questions about character education, 
should be met by clear pronouncements 
designed to illuminate issues and to de- 
velop understanding based on a keen 
appreciation of the American ideal of 
equal freedom for all sectarian groups. 
with “preferred positions” for none. 

It must be made clear that the public 
school does emphasize moral and spirit- 
ual values and concerted action on the 
part of teachers’ organizations, adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers is needed 
in order to inform the people that public 
education has long since accepted its re- 
sponsibilities for inculeating moral 
values. 


Public school people, understanding 
the responsibilities of public education 
for educating boys and girls in common 
human values, should unite in clarifying 
the fact that this kind of education is the 
essence of moral education. While there 
is no common ground upon which a 
course of study in “religion” can be de- 
veloped, there is a considerable basis for 
a commonly accepted moral training in 
the public schools. Public school officials 
should encourage more discussion of the 
school’s responsibilities for character 
education as differentiated from sectarian 
religious instruction in order that the 
hasic issues may be clearly identified and 
deceptive or unfounded propaganda be 
discredited. 


Have you joined your professional 
organizations? 
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Kentuckians Appear 
On Memphis Program 


As you receive the December issue o1 
the Kentucky School Journal, five Ken- 
tuckians will be participating in the pro- 
gram of the Commission on Secondary, 
Schools of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in Mem- 
phis. Kentuckians appearing on the pro- 
gram of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools include Jack Dawson, Principa| 
Eastern High School, Middletown; H. B. 
Gray, Principal Bowling Green High 
School, Bowling Green; Clarence Sharp- 
ton, Principal Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington; and Dr. Harold Adams, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Dr. Harold Adams, Chairman of the 
Central Reviewing Committee will report 
to the Conference on “Use of Evaluative 
Criteria”; Mr. Sharpton will serve with 
the group studying the question, “How 
Can We Develop Better Reading Skills 
and Habits in Secondary School Stu- 
dents?”; Mr. Dawson will work with the 
group seeking the answer to “How Can 
the Secondary School Contribute to a Bet- 
ter Appreciation and Acceptance of 
Moral and Spiritual Values?”; Mr. 
Gray’s group will consider, “How Can 
Administrative Policies Promote Good 
Principal-Faculty and Principal-Superin- 
tendent Relations?”’. 

Two panels for the general sessions 
should challenge the thinking of all ad- 
ministrators in attendance: 

1. “How Can We Attract to, and Hold 
in, Teaching and other Academic Pur- 
suits, Our Most Capable Young People?” 

2. “How Can School and College Cur- 
ricula Be Better Co-ordinated?” 


Teacher—“How many seasons are 
there?” 
Pupils—“Two—busy and dull, 
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This is a report of Dr. Carr’s 
recent trip to Korea. 


Korean Story, 1953 


If you ask Korean educators, ““What do 
you need most?” the only truthful answer 
they can give is, “We need everything 
most”. 

I came to this conclusion after being in 
Korea this August under the auspices of 
the American Korean Foundation, a 
private, non-political organization under 
the chairmanship of Milton Eisenhower. 
I went as one of an eleven-man mission 
asked to study and report back the prob- 
lems of industry, education, welfare, con- 
struction, and mining in that nation. 

Devastated by three years of modern 
warfare, the Republic of Korea is mak- 
ing a heroic struggle for recovery. They 
are faced, however, by grim realities like 
the following: 

There are 80,000 orphaned or aban- 

doned children and 300,000 war 

widows. 

Six million civilians were displaced 

from their homes. 

There are at least half a million active 

tuberculosis cases. 

The currency has been deflated sixteen 

times since September 1950. 


From elementary school through the 
universities, the educational system has 
suffered severe losses. It is impossible to 
think of any educational personnel or 
device or equipment that is not entirely 
lacking or in extremely short supply. 
This is true for the entire range of educa- 
tion—from educative toys for young 
children to apparatus for the most ad- 
vanced levels of graduate study. 


In spite of conditions that would be 
considered impossible in other cultures, 
the children apply themselves with an in- 
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tensity of concentration that makes a pro- 
found effect upon the most casual visitor. 


Elementary School Today 

Let me describe a school for refugees 
in Pusan since it is fairly typical of a 
temporary elementary school in Korea 
today. There are many of these jerry- 
built structures, because approximately 
one-third of the elementary classrooms 
have been destroyed. 

The school is composed of a series of 
shacks thrown together from odd bits of 
lumber and strips of corrugated iron. 
The roof leaks, and the walls are full of 
holes. It is bitterly cold in the winter 
and suffocatingly hot in summer. From 
80 to 100 children sit on the dirt floors 
in each classroom of the first three 
grades. The fourth graders and those 
above have the luxury of crude benches. 

Some classes that we visited had just 
one book, from which the teacher read 
while the children responded in unison. 
There were no blackboards—in fact no 
equipment whatsoever. 

Elementary education is free and com- 
pulsory by law in Korea, but the harsh 
imperatives of war have placed the law in 
abeyance. Public taxation for education 
has to be heavily supplemented by tuition 
money collected each month from in- 
dividual parents. 

Beyond Elementary School 

In the high schools, costs must be met 
by parents to an even greater degree than 
in the elementary schools. Parents of 
children enrolled foot the bill for about 
83 per cent of all secondary school costs. 
Heroic sacrifices by the whole family are 
necessary to educate even one child. Yet 
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the popular regard for scholarship and 
education is so high that such sacrifices 
are gladly made. 

Higher education in Korea involves 
45,000 students in 55 institutions. En- 
rollment is concentrated mainly in four 
or five universities. The National Nor- 
mal School at Seoul has good leadership, 
but it is severely handicapped by lack of 
staff and facilities. 

Practically all university property was 
used by successive military occupations 
of Seoul. Extensive damage was done 
either by military action or by vandalism 
on the part of the occupying armies. 
About 800 of the 3,000 university class- 
rooms were destroyed. 

The teaching staff of the universities 
has been greatly reduced by war casual- 
ties. It is estimated that a 40 per cent 
increase is needed at once in the number 
of college and university teachers. 

Libraries are almost non-existent in 
Korea today. Even in a large technical 
high school there are frequently not more 
than one hundred books to cover the en- 
tire curriculum. Many of the books in 
the university libraries have been lost or 
destroyed. Hundreds of books at one in- 





stitution had the covers ripped off, pos- 
sibly as a means of securing fuel and 
possibly as sheer vandalism. All the 
shelves had been removed from one 
library and probably burned. The en- 
tire collection of books was found heaped 
in the middle of the reading room. 


Illustrations of this kind could be mul- 


tiplied endlessly. Few of the science 
laboratories have any equipment what- 
ever. About 80 per cent of all prewar 
equipment is damaged or lost. 


Aid Is Needed 


Outside aid of at least a billion dollars 
will be needed in the next five years if 
reconstruction in Korea is to reach the 
point where the nation can stand on its 
own feet. 


The United Nations and the United 
States government are now conducting 
massive enterprises of relief. These 
efforts are being supplemented by the 
work of the American Korean Founda- 
tion, which has thus far received volun- 
tary contributions of between two and 
three million dollars in cash and over 
three-quarters of a million dollars’ worth 
of goods from the American people and 
American industry. It seems certain that 
further donations will swell the total to 
at least five millions. 


The program of the Foundation is one 
of action. The goods and commodities 
— mainly medical supplies — have 
already been sent to Korea or are en 
route. One of the important purposes 
of the Korean mission in which I partici- 
pated was to make on-the-spot disposition 
of $500,000 in grants to some 86 organi- 
zations in such areas as education, health. 
and services to the handicapped. 


Larry and Mickey went vacationing 
with their parents who stopped at a sea- 
side hotel. To their surprise, they were 
attacked by mosquitoes, insects entirely 
new to the children. They turned out the 
lights and crawled under the sheets. 
Larry peeped out, just as a firefly flitted 
through the window. “It’s no_ use, 
Mickey!” he groaned, “they’ve come 
back wid lanterns looking fo’ us!” 
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Reprinted from Woman’s Home 
Companion, November, 1953. 








Most Schools Overcrowded, Many Are 


Firetraps, Companion Survey Shows 


Quality of Education Fa‘iing To 
Dangerously Low Level Countrywide 


All over the country the quality of 
education has been falling because of the 
growing gap between the condition of our 
schoolhouses and the standard of housing 
that makes good education possible, ac- 
cording to a Woman’s Home Companion 
survey based on information provided by 
school superintendents in 119 major 
communities — America’s biggest cities, 
medium-sized towns, fast-growing sub- 
urbs. 

The Companion survey shows that, of 
the 119 cities studied, 59 have extremely 
inadequate school facilities — _ over- 
crowded classrooms, ancient and firetrap 
schools. Fifty-one other cities are only 
slightly better off. Only nine cities could 
be rated good. 

Albert Q. Maisel, who reports the re- 
sults of the survey in a November Wo- 
man’s Home Companion article, “How 
Safe Is Your Child’s School?”, says: 
“We’re in a race against the collapse of 
our educational system—and we're los- 
ing.” 





Findings Are Shocking 

Here are some of the Companion’s sur- 
vey findings which may surprise and 
shock you: 

The key problem that plagues our 
schools is overcrowding. Thirty pupils 
to a grade school classroom—and some- 
what fewer in high schools—is the maxi- 
mum acceptable number. With more 
pupils, teachers are overburdened, un- 
able to give personal attention to children 
who need it. The Companion survey 
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shows such overcrowding in 71 out of 
119 communities. 

Some of the cities where overcrowding 
is worst are the fast-growing boom towns. 
Their usual alibi is, “We’re growing so 
fast, we just can’t keep up”. 

The alibi is often phony, says Maisel. 
Other fast-growing towns—often in the 
same states and operating under similar 
tax laws—have kept step with enroll- 
ments and held their classroom loads to 
reasonable levels. 

What price do you and your children 
pay for overcrowded classrooms? Maisel 
answers: “I’ve seen the cost, all over the 
country, in school yards where long lines 
of youngsters stand waiting for a chance 
at the slides and swings, in the dressing 
rooms, where four children must pile 
their soiled gym clothes into a locker 
built for the sanitary storage of one 
child’s belongings. 

“T’ve seen cafeterias that must forgo 
serving hot lunches because there aren’t 
enough seats. Instead the kids buy cold 
sandwiches and eat standing up in the 
playgrounds. Worst of all, overcrowd- 
ing means a watering down of teaching 
standards.” 

Inextricably linked to overcrowding is 
the problem of old deteriorated unsatis- 
factory schools. Seven per cent of our 
school children attend school in build- 
ings from 50 to more than 90 years old. 
In the 119 urban communities of the 
Companion survey, 73 cities exceeded 
this national average; 21 cities educated 
more than a quarter of their pupils in 
such outdated structures. 





“Even more dangerous are the na- 
tion’s firetrap schools,” states Maisel. 
The Companion survey discloses that 
about twenty per cent of all the nation’s 
pupils are housed in buildings which 
cannot meet minimum fire safety require- 
ments. Another seventeen per cent spend 
their school days in borderline buildings 
of doubtful safety. 

The records of the fire underwriters 
show how great these hazards are. Every 
day an average of seven school fires oc- 
cur; more than 2,000 every year. 

The saddest fact about the shoddy con- 
dition of our schoolhouses is that so lit- 
tle is being done to rectify it, says 
Maisel. Seventy-seven of the cities 
studied have either very inadequate 
school building programs or none at all. 

In every town you can measure prog- 
ress—or lack of it—by evaluating the 
school building program. If new pupils 
outnumber new classroom seats, your 
city is losing ground and conditions will 
get worse and stay worse. If new build- 
ing just keeps pace with increasing en- 
rollments, ground is being lost too, for 
then the existing unsatisfactory schools 
cannot be replaced. They grow older, 
more decrepit, more of a menace. 


Fault Lies with Community 

“The blame for bad conditions lies 
not upon hired educational leaders,” says 
Maisel. “In some places antiquated laws 
that limit school building funds are to 
blame. In most places the fault lies 
with the community—the taxpayers and 
citizens who do not care enough to sup- 
port our system of free universal public 
education.” 

What can citizens do to assure that 
children will receive a good education? 
The Companion suggests these several 
courses of action that have worked 
other cities: 

Move for the formation of a PTA 
school housing committee. Initiate an in- 
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ventory of school-building needs -— to 
eliminate overcrowding, replace antiques 
and firetraps, anticipate growing enroll- 
ments. 

Through your PTA or independently. 
start a city-wide Citizens Committee for 


the Public Schools. Be sure you have a 
broad all-inclusive committee of busi- 
nessmen, civic leaders, churchmen and 
representatives of every social, racial or 
religious group. To help form such 
committees is the function of the Nationa! 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45 Street. New York 36. 
New York. 

Get your newspapers interested in bet- 
ter school housing. Ask them to assign 
a reporter to school coverage. 

Back up your school board when it is 
fighting for better schools and don’t hesi- 
tate to prod it when its performance falls 
short. 

Vote in favor of school bonds when- 
ever you know new schools are needed. 

Finally, even if you’ve never joined in 
a civic fight before, don’t hesitate to get 
into this one, says Maisel. Remember 
what you're fighting for: The birthright 


of your child and every American child 
to get the best education he is capable of 
absorbing. 





The public schools have a responsibility for 
educating boys and girls in common human 
values. 
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Tools of Confusion - - 
Propaganda and Pressure Groups 


“There are certain words you must 
not use in your work. They are what I 
call ‘fighty’ words. For instance, when 
you write to parents, as you will have to 
do sometimes, to say that their daughter 
has done such poor work that it is neces- 
sary for the University to ask her to 
leave, never start out with ‘It has come 
to my attention’, or ‘It is my duty’, for 
instance. In that kind of situation, those 
are ‘fighty’ words, and the parents’ ire is 
roused before you have a chance to 
state your case.” A kind and friendly 
mentor said this to me when I joined his 
faculty. 


This topic, Tools of Confusion — 
Propaganda and Pressure Groups, is 
full of words that are currently “fighty” 
— propaganda, tools, pressure, confu- 
sion (He-she is confused). They have 
become so partly because of the speed 
of life; partly because of the constant 
clamoring for our attention that they 
represent. They have become nervous 
words. On every hand we are besought 
in print, on the air, and face to face to 
go there, do this, buy that, vote so. 


It is probably not necessary to remind 
you that the word, propaganda, has a 
long and honorable history and_ that 
either it or something equivalent has 
been necessary in politics or govern- 
ment and elsewhere to bring to the pub- 
lic varying points of view. By propa- 
gandizing organizations have stated their 
case, secured members and informed the 
public of their work. We have been 
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Excerpts Jrom an address given by Dean 
Louise Troxell, University of Wisconsin, 
at the 1953 Convention of the American 
{ssociation of University Women in 
Louisville. 


accused of lobbying as if that were in- 
trinsically a mortal sin, and it was re- 
freshing to have one speaker take the 
wind out of some very vocal sails by 
standing up at our Atlantic City Con- 
vention and saying, “Of course we 
lobby”. But the word, lobby, has taken 
on a disreputable tinge in ways with 
which we are all familiar, and the bad 
use of propaganda by the German, 
Russian, and Italian dictators has given 
that word a “fighty” connotation from 
which it will probably not recover. So 
now we do not propagandize. We edu- 
cate. 


Communism Has Been Added 


Lately, the fear of communism has 
been added to other fears and such pres- 
sures, such tools, such propaganda are 
being used to combat it that, in many 
minds, the remedies are as bad as the 
disease. Most of our problem as related 
to communism comes down to something 
as simple as this: How can we distinguish 
between a loyal but liberal, or non- 
conformist American citizen and the in- 
dividual who secretly gets his orders 
from another country and follows. its 
party line? We are faced with trying 
to find that narrow line, invisible with- 
out careful study and much thought, that 
lies between a foolish complacency that 
takes the attitude that if you don’t look 
it isn’t there, and the frightened and 
frightening, at times hysterical, search 
for something that will rid us of the 
communist threat. Part of this search, 








Fs 


unhappily, does not appear to be 
straightforward, and to consist as much 
in a hunt for scapegoats and personal 
publicity as for actual subversives. We 
are involved in a gigantic struggle for 


people’s minds. Again, we call the ef- 
forts we believe in Education; the others 
call it Propaganda . 

Not enough emphasis has been given 
to the simple truth that we are against 
communism, and part of our present con- 
fusion is due to the insistence by A that 
he alone, or more than B, fears and will 
fight it. We all fear it and will fight it 
—as a matter of fact, are fighting it. 
Unfortunately, also, A too often believes 
that even if B says he is against com- 
munism, he is suspected if he does not 
fight it with A’s tools. There is apparent- 
ly a widespread belief that an answer 
to communism can be found that is quick, 
neat and final, and the answer having 
been found, life will be serene and secure 
... It is strange that many people who 
accept the frustrations of their personal 
lives as life-time problems that have to 
be lived with, believe that these infinitely 
more complicated international conflicts 
of ideas would all be settled quickly if 
only all of us would agree to their par- 
ticular plans. 

Hindsight is always smarter than fore- 
sight, and it now seems clear that an in- 
creasing number of people believe that 
our present investigations do not reflect 
the sober and rational judgment of our 
best people. 

Placating the professional accuser has 
become a common thing with many timid 
people, and even with persons ordinarily 
courageous who feel that present threats 
to their security are now hidden and 
sinister to such a degree that they can- 
not understand them, and can hope to 
escape them only by concessions and ap- 
peasements. Virgil gives us a good sen- 
tence for such a solution when he says 
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in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid: “Facilis 
descensus Averni’” -— The descent into 
Hell is easy... 

I come, not as an expert in propa- 
ganda, but as a fellow worker convinced 
that AAUW has a job to do. The issue 
is before us daily and we have a special 
interest in it partly because, in Bible 
language, much having been given us, 
much shall be required of us, and partly 
because we, as a group, have been the 
object of propaganda attacks and should 
learn to see through them when they are 
maliciously or otherwise phony. 

The AAUW has come successfully 
through these attacks in the good com- 
pany of fellow attackees such as the 
AAUP, the YWCA, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and 
two or three dozen other prominent and 
respected national organizations. In con- 
nection with the YWCA, let me give you 
a first-hand illustration of the kind of 
apprehension that has crept into our most 
ordinary affairs. It involves another cur- 
rently fighty word, “cell”: I was attend- 
ing a YWCA meeting to listen to some 
expansion plans. One person suggested 
that the group should form cells and 
expand from them. At the end of the 
meeting, a woman hurried after me to 
ask if I thought anything should be done 
about the woman who wanted to form 
cells. “That’s straight communist talk”. 
she said, and I shuddered, knowing in 
what Christian conviction the other 
woman had used the word. 


Words Are Slanted 

Probably every day everyone of us 
hears one or more such words used. 
Formerly, they were like most other 
words. One used them and moved on. 
But now they have become slanted, and 
one uses them deprecatingly or with a 
look over the shoulder or with an ex- 
planation — capitalist, liberal, reaction- 
ary, highbrow, puppet, pink perfection- 
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ist, hot, cold, idealist, visionary, inter- 
nationalist, atheist, intellectual, appeas- 
er, frills, independent, progressive—you 
can add dozens of your own — all per- 
fectly good words but now tinged with 
something not quite straightforward. 
They are loaded. 

The simple fact that one takes a cer- 
tain stand on international affairs or in- 
vestigation of school texts or library 
books or on racial discriminations lays 
one open to criticism in some quarters in 
the most unreasoning fashion. AAUW’s 
national decision on minority members 
at the Seattle convention in 1949 was 
sufficient to make some people think we 
would bear watching in a variety of 
ways. But AAUW’s prestige and pub- 
lic approval have not been lessened by 
an occasional pointing finger. On the 
contrary they have increased as they al- 
ways do when, having exhausted reason- 
able means of persuasion, the decision 
is made to stand and fight. The air is 
full of issues on which, if we are to 
justify our education or even our ex- 
istence, we must take stands, and we 
must remember that there is a great deal 
of power in the united voice of 120,000 
women... 


Meanings Are Altered 


If you plan to study propaganda you 
will probably start from the fact that. 
while propaganda formerly meant noth- 
ing more than advertising, publicity. 
public relations and such, today it has a 
baleful cast. It is not as simple as Buy 
Ivory Soap, It Floats — You can get a 
cake and see easily that it does float. 
But it is a different thing when one is 
admonished to join one of the current 
peace movements, or some other group 
whose name sounds like just the ticket, 
but which turns out to be a front organi- 
zation for either an extreme right or left- 
wing group, one ultimately as bad as 
the other. 
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Most of what we now call propaganda 
has overtones and hidden facts or false 
premises that are difficult to catch, with 
resulting false or mixed conclusions that 
are impossible to deny without real 
study. One method widely used by the 
demagogic propagandist is their brand 
of syllogism or the old things-equal- 
to-the-same-thing-are-equal-to-each-other- 
rule. Here is an example: The visit of 
Tito to England and his reception there 
by the heads of state was sharply criti- 
cized by many churchmen and a conclu- 
sion was put forward by one reporter 
like this: 

The church disagrees with Tito. 

The communists disagree with 
Tito. 

Therefore, the church agrees with 
the communists. 

This is so blatant that even the most 
sophistical arguer would not advance it. 
The guilt-by-association theory is blood 
brother to this kind of reasoning. B is 
a communist or at least he was one in 
the past or was said by someone to have 
been one no matter when (You know, 
“Chicken Little told Ducky Lucky that 
Foxy Loxy said ...”); A has been fre- 
quently seen talking to B; therefore, A 
is a communist. After A’s reputation is 
successfully ruined and the chances of 
advancement in his business or profes- 
sion are assuredly stopped, the truth 
comes out that his relations with B were 
purely those of a business man, or that 
B was never a communist, or that in his 
rash and idealistic youth he joined an 
organization that proved to be a front. 
or he took a stand for something un- 
popular... 


Misleading Methods Are Used 

Here is the things-equal-to-the-same- 
thing method of attacking a person or 
group. There are countless others but 
here are a few of the common ones: 

1. Since every person or group has 
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faults, pick out the seemingly most dam- 
aging one and play on it in season and 
out. If challenged, simply wear out the 
challenger by repeating the charge. Ex- 
plain nothing. Answer nothing. Just 
keep on repeating the accusation. 

2. In every group to be undermined. 
keep a little handful of the faithful to 
observe and report and needle. This is 
a technique of both extreme left and 
right-wing propagandists. 

3. Keep out all objectivity but accuse 
the group attacked of lacking objectivity. 

4. Never get tired. Never stop. Stay 
at every meeting until it is over in the 
hope that the opposition will weary and 
leave. If they do, put through a quick 
vote for your side... 

Another scheme that has been used, 
and this seems almost the most perni- 
cious of all, is this: A wishes to discredit 
B. He, therefore, goes to the FBI and 
gives them a damaging statement against 
B in full knowledge that the FBI is bound 
to record it and cannot reveal its author. 
All A has to do then is to make a state- 
ment that the FBI files contain damaging 
material on B. Of course they do, since 
4 put it there. As a result of this method, 
the FBI has been falsely accused of re- 
leasing secret evidence. The tack to take, 
of course, is to force A to state how he 
knows what is in the FBI files, but most 
persons do not think of this, being unac- 
quainted with FBI procedures. 

Hiding behind the flag that stands for 
freedom, but seeking to destroy freedom. 
many persons have launched attacks on 
our public schools that have intimidated 
teachers and superintendents alike. Some 
investigators have said blandly, “If 
teachers are communists they should be 
ousted; if they are not, they have nothing 
to fear from an investigation”. Certainly 
the first is true, but the falsity of the last 
is obvious. It reminds me of an inci- 
dent I have heard used by lawyers as an 
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It is not a true incident. 
but serves to show you what I mean: 


illustration. 


John Brown had some chickens. One 
night he heard a terrible commotion and 
went out, and there was Willie Jones 
making off with his chickens. John 
Brown called the sheriff, the chickens 
were put back into the pen, Willie Jones 
was detained. The sheriff then invited 
John Brown to accompany him to his 
office to make out the papers accusing 
Willie Jones. John Brown declined. 
The sheriff insisted saying, “What would 
happen to the law if everybody took the 
stand that, because he got his chickens 
back, he would overlook the fact that 
a crime had been committed?” John 
Brown replied that if he prosecuted 
Willie Jones, there would be a court 
case, it would be in the papers and all 
down the years everytime the name of 
John Brown came up, people would say. 
“Wasn’t he the fellow connected with 
that chicken stealing?”, and his reputa- 
tion would be gone. 


Some argue that the public pays the 
bills for our schools and that, therefore. 
the public is entitled to decide what sub- 
ject matter shall be taught, what teachers 
shall teach, and what texts shall be used. 
Of course, this argument is motivated by 
the fear of parents and others that chil- 
dren may become indoctrinated with sub- 
versive teaching. General charges are 
being made that the schools no longer 
teach the 3 R’s, that unwarranted ex- 
penditures are being made for strange 
things; that children are being taught to 
co-operate and that that equates to social- 
ism which is considered a disguise for 
communism. It is true that some com- 
munist teachers have been found and 
have been dismissed, which should be 
more encouraging than it is frightening 
since it shows that school administrators 
are in the main doing their jobs. If 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Parents Ask These Questions 


What questions do parents most fre- 
quently ask about public education? 
The national Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has made a nationwide survey 
to determine this and has published some 
of the results in the November issue of 
its oficial magazine, the National Parent- 
Teacher. Publication of the first group 
of questions was timed to tie in with ob- 
servance of American Education Week. 
November 8-14. The feature will be 
continued monthly until all one hundred 
and one questions are covered. 

Total results of the survey were one 
hundred and one questions—the essence 
of the pooled worries of thousands of 
fathers and mothers of school age chil- 


dren —- plus one hundred and one 
answers. Where did the answers come 
from? They were boiled down from 


opinions and facts gathered from top 
educators of America. 

Here are some of the questions with 
excerpts from the answers appearing in 
the current article: 

QUESTION: How do the schools of 
today compare with those of earlier years 
in terms of what pupils accomplish? 

ANSWER: Many studies have been 
carried on to find out whether the schools 
of today teach as well as did those of 
twenty, fifty, or seventy-five years ago. 
In every study, whether it tested skill in 
reading, spelling, or arithmetic, the 
children of today made a good showing. 
In fact, it appears that most pupils learn 
the fundamentals better today than in 
the “good old days.” 

QUESTION: Are the schools doing a 
good job of educating youth for partic- 
ipation in a democratic society? 

ANSWER: Many modern school prac- 
tices have as their purpose developing the 
qualities needed for democratic citizen- 
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Committee on School Education 
The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


ship. When the teacher emphasizes prob- 
lem solving in the classroom, when he 
guides students toward self-government 
in the school, when he brings them in 
contact with the world outside the school, 
when he stresses study and discussion of 
current affairs—all these are tasks pre- 
paring youth for participation in a 
democratic society. 

QUESTION: If education is fulfilling 
its mission of citizenship training, why is 
there an alarming lack of interest in civic 
affairs, and why do we have so many 
criminals? 

ANSWER: The school is one arm of 
the community and an expression of that 
community. No matter how well the en- 
tire faculty does its job, the school can- 
not achieve its goals if home and com- 
munity do not co-operate in their in- 
fluence on each child. Where church and 
wholesome recreation are lacking, where 
homes are unsatisfactory or broken, our 
schools often fight a losing battle. 

QUESTION: How can we make sure 
that our schools are kept free of Com- 
munist teachings without resorting to 
“witch hunt” tactics or intimidating 
teachers until they are afraid of open 
discussion in classrooms and elsewhere? 

ANSWER: Our schools can be kept 
free of Communist teachings if the in- 
vestigation, by local authorities, of 
alleged subversive persons and subver- 
sive teaching is encouraged. The local 
school board is usually qualified to 
search out undesirable persons in the 
school system and is the only authority 
which is qualified to discharge its em- 
plovees. 


2] 





It is regrettable that often, in connec- 
tion with investigations, publicity-minded 
individuals striving to gain national 
prominence make exaggerated charges 
against teachers and schools. 


QUESTION: To what extent are the 
public schools practicing progressive 
education? 


ANSWER: The comic-strip idea of 
progressive schools as places of anarchy 
where the children decide what to do— 
epitomized by the famous cartoon of a 
pleading youngster, “Do we have to do 
what we want to today, teacher?” If 
such conditions ever existed in an occas- 
ional classroom, they rarely do today. 
Neither school administrators nor the 
public would tolerate them. And to pro- 
gressive educators such schools are a 
perversion of the “progressive” idea. 


During the past three decades a num- 
ber of private schools and a few public 
schools undertook to test the progressive 
education philosophy. These were usual- 
ly considered experimental, or “pilot.” 
schools, 


Although the public schools have never 
taken over completely the methods or 
philosophy of the “pilot” schools, during 
the past several decades new knowledge 
and new forces began to call for a new 
education. 


In their search for a new type of educa- 
tion for the new times. the public and its 
educators found much that was of value 
in the ideas of the experimentalists. 
Many of these ideas turned out to be noth- 
ing but the timeless percepts of good 
teaching, some dating back to Socrates. 
When schools today stress activity, prob- 
lem solving, direct experience, attention 
to feelings, and concern for children’s 
needs, they are not so much practicing 
progressive education as putting to use 
good methods for teaching children. 


Locals Exchange 


(Continued from Page 9) 


To Locals’ Exchange: 

The News Bulletin of the Central Ken- 
tucky Education Association, edited by 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis has been an ex- 
cellent news letter. This bulletin has 
been published weekly since the first of 
September and has contained stimulating 
reports of activities of local groups 
throughout Central Kentucky. The News 
Bulletin has been a fine promotional in- 
strument for the passage of the Amend- 
ment and the interpretation of the pro- 
posed foundation program. Thank you 
for putting us on vour mailing list. 


KEA Office 


Dear Miss Lehman: 

Knowing your active participation in 
the Future Teachers of America Asso- 
ciation, I thought you might be interested 
in an event which occurred recently. A 
young lady, a 1953 graduate from the 
University of Louisville and a member 
of the Hilda Threlkeld Chapter of FTA 
there, was the guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon given by Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Alpha Chapter is very 
proud of this young lady who is now a 
full-fledged teacher, for they had a small 
part in making her dream of a vocation 
come true. 


In 1950 when this sorority decided to 
give a scholarship to a Louisville high 
school graduate interested in the teaching 
profession, Jewell Mae Helton of duPont 
Vanual was its choice. “Alpha” followed 
Jewell’s progress at the university with 
justifiable pride, for not only was she an 
honor graduate and active in student ac- 
tivities but she completed her degree in 
three years. 

\lpha Chapter members wanted to 
give Jewell a unique gift, something that 
would convey to her, a young teacher. 
the wholehearted success it wished for 
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her; something that might give her in- 
-piration as she pursued her profession. 
The gift committee while discussing the 
matter, also discussed how fortunate 
Jewell would be if she had students in 
her classes who would have characteris- 
tics similar to hers. This discussion 
gave them the clue for the gift. And thus 
it was that several of Jewell’s former 
teachers were contacted and were de- 
lighted to appear at a recording studio to 
assist in making a sort of “This-is-your- 
life’ record, 


The principal, kindergarten, third 
grade and sixth grade teachers from the 
elementary school Jewell attended, re- 
called incidents which proved without 
doubt that Jewell had been outstanding 
in their estimation; two teachers from 
junior high school were proud to relate 
the excellent record she made there; two 
senior high teachers gave glowing recom- 
mendations which were responsible for 
the scholarship; the dean of girls at U. of 
L. was present to recount Jewell’s excel- 
lent scholastic and leadership record 
made on the campus. Then followed re- 
marks made by the teacher who super- 
vised Jewell’s practice teaching and the 
principal of the school where Jewell now 
has a first grade class. 


Yes, Lillian, the results were worth 
the time and effort on the part of all, and 
Jewell was quite thrilled when she heard 
the voices of her former teachers. How- 
ever, there was one remark not on the 
recording which I wish to relate. The 
man in charge of the studio said, “I 
didn’t know teachers were so interested 
in their students and could remember 
them through. the years. It would have 
made a lot of difference to me if I had 
realized that thirty years ago.” 


So, when you talk to Future Teacher 
groups, remind them that they will not 
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walk alone, for the wishes of success from 
former teachers will follow them. 
Sincerely, 
Carol Tyrrell 
Guidance Counsellor 
duPont Manual High School, 
Louisville 


Dear Members of Locals: 

An appraisal of the United Nations 
today, based on its eight-year record, is 
the subject of the pamphlet, ““The United 
Nations — Its Record and Prospects,” 
released on October 19 by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

Written by A. M. Rosenthal, corre- 
spondent covering the United Nations for 
The New York Times, the 64-page 
pamphlet reviews the United Nations’ in- 
volvement in Korea, its action in halting 
four other regional wars, its concern with 
the promotion of welfare of dependent 
peoples and the fruitful accomplishments 
on its economic and social front. Also in- 
cluded is an evaluation of the functions 
of the Secretary-General and his staff. 

In the introduction, the author states 
that “‘crisis, cold war, shooting war. 
economic dislocations, the facing of the 
reality of color and colonialism, and 
structural growth” have all been packed 
into eight years of the United Nations 
existence. He asks the logical question, 
‘What does it all add up to?” 

He concludes that there is no guarantee 
that the United Nations will succeed, but 
the case of its continuing its work can 
only be built on the premise that “nations 
are not doomed to live forever in the 
jungle and that man will not insist on 
wiping himself off the earth.” If this is 
true, says A. M. Rosenthal, “then inter- 
national co-operation . . . becomes the 
only answer.” 

In 1950, the Carnegie Endowment 
published a pamphlet entitled “The 
United Nations — Its Record and Its 
Prospects.” The continuing demand for 
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this booklet led to the decision to pub- 
lish a completely new and up-to-date ac- 
count of the United Nations as it looks 
in 1953. 

Distribution of the pamphlet is being 
handled by Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 
12, New York. Single copies are 35 
cents. 

Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Math Teacher: 

THE ARITHMETIC TEACHER, a 
new journal for teachers of arithmetic, 
has just been announced by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

THE ARITHMETIC TEACHER has 
been planned to fill a long-felt need for 
more assistance to teachers of arithmetic. 
It will be devoted to the improvement of 
the teaching of mathematics in kinder- 
garten and in all the grades of the ele- 
mentary school. No other journal of 
this type is now published. The new 
magazine will be a companion journal to 
the well known MATHEMATICS 
TEACHER, now in its forty-sixth year of 
publication. Persons interested in the 
broad field of mathematics education will 
want to read both journals. 

The new journal will be issued four 
times each year during the months of 
October, December, February, and April. 
The first issue will be published in Feb- 
ruary 1954. Distribution will be on a 
subscription basis. The subscription 
price will be $1.50 per year to individ- 
uals and $2.50 per year to schools, li- 
braries, and other institutions. 


The editor of the new journal will be 
Ben A. Sueltz of the State University of 
New York, Cortland, New York. Dr. 
Sueltz is nationally known for his con- 
tributions to the teaching of arithmetic. 
The journal will contain articles by lead- 
ers in mathematics education and out- 
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It will 
attempt to deal with the problems of 
learning that are most urgent in the arith- 


standing teachers of arithmetic. 
fo) 


metic classroom. Special features will 
include information on investigation and 
research, teaching and curriculum prob- 
lems, testing and evaluation, teaching 
aids and devices, and reviews. 

For many years secondary schoo! 
teachers of mathematics have felt a need 
for a journal written especially for the 
student. The National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, in co-operation with 
the Mathematical Association of Ameri- 
ca, is attempting to meet this need by 
the publication of a new journal called 
THE MATHEMATICS STUDENT 
JOURNAL. 

THE MATHEMATICS STUDENT 
JOURNAL will contain enrichment and 
recreational material not found in the 
ordinary textbooks. Alert teachers of 
mathematics have long been aware of the 
unlimited amount of enriching and 
stimulating material available on an 
elementary level in mathematics, but they 
have found that the press of busy 
schedules makes it difficult to look up 
this material and prepare it in a form for 
presentation to students. The new jour- 
nal will aid greatly in solving this prob- 
lem. A special feature of the journal 
will be a problem department to which 
students may contribute both problems 
and solutions. Because of its nature, the 
new journal will also appeal to many 
adults with an interest in mathematics. 


The new journal will be issued four 
times a year during the months of Oc- 
tober, December, February, and April. 
The first issue will be distributed in 
February 1954. The subscription price 
will be 20c per year or 15c per semester. 
However, mailing will be done only in 
bundles of five copies or more, since the 
low subscription price does not permit 
the mailing of individual copies. 
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ol 
‘ith- | 
will) 
and | By The 
rob- GOVERNOR 
ing 
Of The 
es COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
ee 
the 
ich- To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 
vith Wuereas, the first ovariotomy, an abdominal operation for the removal of 
sal an ovarian tumor, was performed in December, 1809, by Dr. Ephraim Mc- 
by | Dowell on Jane Todd Crawford — it was a complete success and amazed the 
- medical world; and, 
WHEREAS, unusual courage and strength of mind was evidenced in Mrs. 
NT Crawford’s decision to have the operation for it was necessary that she ride 
ind horseback a distance of sixty miles over rough roads to the home of Dr. 
the : McDowell in Danville, Kentucky, and that she endure the ordeal without 
of aid of an anesthetic; 
the 
ind $ NOW, THEREFORE, I, LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY, GOVERNOR OF 
an THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, do hereby designate Sunday, 
ney December 13, 1953, as 
Us) 
up JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 
for } 
ur) and ask the citizens of the commonwealth to observe this day with appropriate 
ob- historical and memorial ceremonies in honor of Jane Todd Crawford, the 
nal pioneer woman from Green County, Kentucky, whose contribution to the 
ich furtherance of medical science was of paramount importance. 
ms 
the 
ny Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this the 
twenty-ninth day of September in the year of 
Our LORD, one thousand nine hundred and 
yur fifty-three, and in the year of the Common- 
e- wealth, the one hundred sixty-second. 
ril, | 
in { 
ice . LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY 
er. Governor 
in 
* CHARLES K. O’CONNELL 


Secretary of State 
Susan B. RUTHERFORD 
Assistant 
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Season's Greetings 


a br 


Members of the KEA Geadguarters Staft 
Wish You A Merry Christmas 


May the inspiration of the Greatest Ceacher 
of all time glow in the heart of every teacher 
in every land, making each one realize that 
Christmas time is Christ time. 
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K. E. A. and N. E. A. Honor Roll 


Counties Superintendent 


| Let 7 eae a ene EIR Po Noble Allen 


ATT Sage a crete Braxton Sexton 
eae es 
Bracken ..... .........W. L. Knuckles, Jr. 
Boone .......... veeessseeseceeeeeeeeeeeeeeH. N. Ockerman 
[Yifer: 01) | eo re Mrs. Marie Turner 
Christian ....... issut-s.-H. Barton) Fiser 
Pty gee nie a0 ane Ft Curt Davis 
Wieya «............ preteen Virgil O. Turner 
Cau ONAN eee os M. O. Traylor 
Graves .............. _........James B. Deweese 
PIN cert 0 casa shanna Roscoe Stephens 


_......22.....43. C. Burkhead 
_........Dentis McDaniel 


MMlATOins--— <2 
Hickman .................. 
* Hopkins ........... 
eessseeeee---Wm. A. Cheek 


PaWMONCE ce-- nace 


eee eT EE: Dave L. Craft 
ne SOPR RDC pe. Carl Stewart 
Eee eT Darrell Carter 
*McCracken ..... ...Henry Chambers 
*McCreary ......... _...C. D. Harmon 
ee essssselae Hy Fasley 


eee a George Giles 
_Thomas M. Link 
_....L. C. Winchester 


a 
*Simpson ....... 


NE eric hictnn 


Washington .. weseese--.-J« F. McWhorter 
WOOCHONG! jon. en ccccn ck J. W. Dennis 
Independent Units Superintendent 
NI Sector uci as L. H. Robinson 
EOIN W. H. Hanson 
*Bellevue ............ sid sai ea _C. S. Dale 
eters canal Litten R. Singleton 
*Campbellsville .............. Thomas F. Hamilton 
UR isis cc iict Sissi sansonitade Russell P. Roberts 
Sanne nr Carl A. Hicks 
Se sion G. W. Campbell 
Fairview ......... Pr WSs 0A ed Carroll W. Caudill 
«CRY Ea RvR C= L. H. Lutes 
TERRI E ET TES. Fred Maynard 
ES TE R. G. Eversole 
cx tanh a ale C. V. Snapp 
re Robert E. Woosley 
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Mt. Vernon ... Sadie Clyde Linville 
Painteville ................--..----<0.0- J. C. Eddleman 
Raceland ......... elite Merrill O. Payne 
Ravenna ......................John H. Holbrook, Jr. 
*Russellville - ......R. E. Stevenson 
Russell -.......... ........ Henry R. Evans 
Science Hill .... ..........Karl C. Roberts 
Scottsville ...... Bradford D. Mutchler 
Trenton ............ H. B. Kessinger 
TNE ccc eassscfnceis sik Hysell Burchett 
*Walton-Verona ..J. O. Ward 
Williamsburg ........ Bustle nitoan 2 oe Jack Miller 
“Ft. Campbell Dependent School....E. W. Beck 
Lone Jack School, Four Mile........ T. J. Jarvis 


Midway Jr. College, Midway..Lewis A. Piper 
Morehead State College Faculty— 

Charles R. Spain 
*John Marshall School, Louisville....Elsa Stutz 
*John McFerran School, Louisville— 


Elise Weibel 


K.E.A. and N.E.A. Pledges 
at Press Date 


Counties 
Boyd 
* Carter 
*Green 
*Kenton 
Larue 
Magoffin 
Marshall 
*Oldham 
*Scott 
*Trimble 
Webster 


Independent Units 


Fort Thomas 
Lynch 
*Pembroke 
*Shelbyville 
*Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 
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Wanted: 





Dedicated Principals 


The elementary school principal serves 
all of the children of all of the people. 
Therefore, the elementary principal has 
six “publics” with which he is in almost 
constant touch: The pupils, his instruc- 
tional staff, the parents of the pupils, his 
administrative superiors, his professional 
associates, and the general tax-paying 
public. It is the principal’s aim to es- 
tablish good working relations with these 
six “publics”. He must be dedicated to 
the profession in order to work effectively 
with these groups. 

The principal is responsible for creat- 
ing the climate of the school, and for 
providing the environment for effective 
change. An observant outsider is aware 
of the school climate when he comes into 
a school. That an elementary school “is 
no better than its principal” is too often 
true. Leadership that frees and stimu- 
lates, rather than limits and controls the 
intelligence of others, is certainly a pre- 
requisite to a good school program. The 
elementary school, however important, 
cannot effectively function in the vital 
role of developing a wholesome commun- 
ity spirit among the people coming under 
its influence, unless it is under the direc- 
tion of a competent and well-informed 
educational leader who has a passion for 
the cause which he represents—that of 
preparing boys and girls to live fully and 
happily in a democratic society. 

The time is now here and the state must 
have the purpose, the enthusiasm, and 
the vision to throw open the gates to the 
youth of Kentucky so that they may have 
a chance to meet the obligation and the 
opportunity of the immediate future. 


The “good life” in the elementary 
school demands conditions that are con- 
ducive to happiness for those who live in 
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O. F. Brown, Principal 
Prestonia Schoo! 
Jefferson County 


it. But, sometimes even professiona! 
educators fail to realize that to make chil. 
dren happy, teachers themselves must be 
happy and well-adjusted. It takes even 
more than a principal and teachers to 
make children happy; they must also 
have a happy home life. To be happy in 
a complex society, whether it is a school 
society or world society, individuals 
must learn self-direction. The principal 
is responsible for the human relations 
aspects of school administration. Most 
teachers depend upon the principal to 
provide leadership. The interplay among 
staff members determines much of the 
progress that will be made. An impor- 
tant question to ask is: How do stafl 
members get along together? Teachers 
should realize that principals have feel- 
ings and need security in working with 
their teachers just as teachers do in work- 
ing with their children, 
Co-operation Needed 

Because good relationships, to a large 
measure, stem from effective leadership. 
the elementary-school principal plays a 
vital role in the “good life” at school. He 
is the “tune caller” and “pace setter” for 
what goes on in his school. To the stock- 
holders in this great American enterprise. 
he is just as good, but no better, than 
the quality of teaching and learning go- 
ing on in his school. And as the chil- 
dren and the classroom teachers see him, 
so will he be in the eyes of the public. 
Individually, each leader influences his 
own community. Collectively, we can 
accomplish great things by sharing new 
idealisms and new values. These will 
emerge through united action. We need 
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the assistance of all of our people in 
leadership positions in rendering the 
highest service to today’s youth—the 
leaders in the world of tomorrow. 


Finishing the Job 


When we dismiss the children in the 
afternoon to go to their respective homes, 
we are releasing that many newspapers to 
go into those homes; and, we want to 
make sure those papers are well edited. 
| should like to illustrate this with the 
following story: Father, mother, and lit- 
ile Willie were seated around the dinner 
table one evening and it was their usual 
custom to discuss the events of the day. 
Father would always get around to asking 
little Willie what he had learned at school 
that day, and little Willie’s answer was, 
as you and I have so often heard, NOTH- 
ING. This same question and answer 
were repeated many evenings. One even- 
ing, the mother called over the back fence 
and told her neighbor that little Willie 
was not learning a thing at school. *The 











neighbor passed it over the next back 
fence and it passed on over many back 
fences until the entire community was in 
a turmoil, ready to fire the principal and 
his entire staff all because little Willie 
was not learning anything. Here both 
the teacher and principal had failed; the 
teacher for not evaluating her day’s work 
before little Willie went home, and the 
principal for not reminding the teacher 
that an evaluation program was a good 
thing. 


The responsibility of the schools is to 
teach the value of our American way of 
life, founded as it is on the dignity and 
worth of the individual; our youth should 
know it, believe in it, and live it con- 
tinuously. The time has come when all 
of us are going to have to pull together 
and share equally in training the child 
for his rightful position in society. When 
all of us join hands and work together, 
and when we have principals dedicated 
to their profession, progress is inevitable. 





A good principal is dedicated to his profession. 
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My Profession is Important to the South 


“The direction in which education 
starts a man will determine his future 
life,” said the great philosopher Plato, 
hundreds of years ago. This then is my 
point of argument: Because of my pro- 
fession and the students that come under 
my influence I hold the destiny of the 
South within my hands. If I can start the 
citizens, the future leaders of the South, 
in the right channels the solution of most 
of the South’s problems lies within my 
profession. 

The Civil War has never stopped! 
The shooting stopped in 1865, but the 
economic war goes on. The South lost 
the shooting war; should it lose the 
economic war? The answer is an em- 
phatic “no!” I, for one, am tired of all 
Southerners being thought of as share- 
cropper characters out of an Erskine 
Caldwell novel. As a teacher I can help 
remedy and heal the scarred sores of the 
South. 

With new teaching methods at our 
command we can teach pupils as they 
have never been taught before to live, 
work, and share in a South prosperous 
beyond our forefathers’ wildest dreams. 
We can make the greatest generation of 
citizens the South has ever known if only 
we can take advantage of the unlimited 
possibilities that lie before us. 


Must Establish Balance 


Even now plans are being made and 
carried out to shake off the shackles of 
a cotton economy and bring about a bal- 
ance of agriculture, industry, and use of 
natural resources. The South must do 
this if it is to catch up with the rest of 
the nation in per capita income and have 
funds available for the essentials and en- 
joyments of life. The South is wooing 
industry. To get industry it must fur- 
nish skilled. intelligent labor and lead- 
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RaymMonpb Bottom 
Trenton 


ers. Here then is a problem for the 
schools, 

The school room is the gateway to cor- 
recting the evils of the South, but thus 
far the gate has not been fully opened to 
offer equal opportunities to all its stu- 
dents. The curriculum is still dominated 
by college preparatory courses. Unfor- 
tunately a large number of students never 
attend college at all. One solution then. 
is to set up a course of study for those 
who attend college and another practical 
course of study for those who do not plan 





to attend college. For a high school 
senior girl who plans to marry as soon 
as she graduates, no one can deny that 
a good course in home economics, nutri- 
tion, or baby care would be worth much 
more than a course in Latin, yet no one 
can deny that Latin for some students 
is an important part of the curriculum. 
It is within the power of every teacher 
to inspire and promote the ideals of 
those who aspire to reach the pinnacle in 
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the various fields and professions. Every 
avenue of knowledge should be opened 
to them; the best of facilities should be 
provided. Strong intelligent leaders and 
professional men will make a_ strong 
South—for years the South has been 
seriously handicapped by the lack of 
them. 

Each teacher has the opportunity to 
bring his students face to face with the 
problems of the South and through a 
planned program offer a solution to the 
problems, and at the same time awaken 
a desire in the minds of the future lead- 
ers and citizens to eradicate these prob- 
lems. Think of the agriculture problem. 
The growing of cotton, corn and tobacco 
has brought about a condition of eroded 
fields and land so lacking in essential 
minerals that, really, wouldn’t “raise a 
fuss.” Of course, cotton, corn and to- 
bacco should continue to be raised, but 
the school can point out to the future 
farmers the advantages of other crops. 
the importance of conservation, the in- 
formation and help to be secured from 
the government and other sources, and a 
thousand and one other things a success- 
ful farmer must know. 


Give Attention to Health 


Health is of concern to the whole 
nation, but in the South it is a major 
problem. In those examined for army 
service, the South leads all other sec- 
lions in percentage of rejections. This 
is a record we should try to rectify. 
Through proper courses in health, nutri- 
tion, physical education and other re- 
lated subjects the school can do much to 
eradicate this problem. For instance a 
planned diet, rich in the basic foods, is 
almost as inexpensive and easily obtained 
as the traditional Southern fare of “sow- 
belly and cornpone,” if the children are 
taught how to obtain them. Deficiency 
and diet diseases have no place in the 
“new South.” 
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Poor sanitation, bad roads, inadequate 
schools, slums and all the other myriad 
problems of the South can meet their 
Nemesis in the fertile minds and strong 
bodies of students now attending school 
and those that will come after them, if 
they are inspired by their teachers to 
bring order out of disorder, cleanliness 
out of filth, and strength out of weakness. 

Of course, I am only a small part of 
the vast whole, but I think, through a 





planned program to meet the needs of 
the South’s children, I—and thousands 
like me—can enlighten and candle the 
desire to bring about a_ prosperous. 
healthy, happy citizenry. 

I love the South. It is my land. It is 
my greatest desire for it to take its right- 
ful economic and educational place in 
this great country of ours. I think. 
through my profession, I can help my 
dreams come true. 








Father—‘‘Son, did you take any 
money out of the cash drawer last night?” 

Son—““Oh, yes, carfare.” 

Father-—“Good heavens. where did 
you go — to New York?” 


First Moron—*“That’s an odd pair of 
socks you have on, one red and the other 
green.” 

Second Moron—“‘Yes, and the queer- 
est thing is, ’ve another pair like these 
at home.” 
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Reporting... 


Teaching Problems 


Here are significant findings on teach- 
ing personnel as reported by the National 
Manpower Council Conference on the 
Utilization of Scientific and Professional 
Manpower. Sixty-six leaders in_ the 
fields of engineering, medicine, educa- 
tion, industry, government, and_ the 
armed services took part in this five-day 
conference held at Columbia University. 
October 7-11. 

The following major findings emerged 
from the discussions of the working 
group on teaching personnel: 

The lack of qualified teachers is par- 
ticularly crucial at the present time when 
shortages of well-qualified personnel are 
also being felt in many other professions. 
Other professions cannot expect to have 
a continuing supply of highly competent 
persons if public school systems lack the 
qualified teachers necessary to provide 
good elementary school education. 

There are two ways of attacking the 
problem of teacher shortages: By increas- 
ing the number of qualified teachers or 
by using the present supply of teachers 
more effectively. 

Nearly all professional educators 
agree that vigorous steps must be taken 
to attract a greater number of able young 
people into teaching as a career and to 
retain established teachers in the pro- 
fession. Increases in teachers’ salaries 
so that they will compare more favorably 
with those in other professions is a key 
measure. In addition, ways must be 
found to encourage the return of married 
women who have left the field. 

There is less agreement among pro- 
fessional educators on the question of 
how the available supply of teachers can 
be more effectively used. Some hold that 
teachers are now utilized as effectively as 


possible and that no improvements ar 
either feasible or desirable. Others. 
however, believe that significant gains 
can be made in the area of utilization. 
They take the position that radical im- 
provements in the financial support for 
education are unlikely in the immediate 
future and that, consequently, there is no 
alternative but to make better use of the 
teaching personnel now available. 

Among the ways of making better use 
of teachertime is to relieve the teacher 
of routine clerical tasks, such as keep- 
ing attendance records, and of certain 
disciplinary responsibilities, such as 
supervising study halls and lunchrooms. 
Sub-professional personnel can assume 
responsibilities of this kind. More am- 
bitious use can also be made of student 
assistants. Films and television offer an 
opportunity for relieving the teacher of 
some work in classroom instruction so 
that he is freer to spend more time with 
individual pupils. Teacher teams com- 
posed of master teachers and professional 
assistants might make it possible for the 
same number of teachers to handle a 
greater number of students and even im- 
prove the quality of instruction. 

Various ways of improving the utiliza- 
tion of teachers have been tried in dif- 
ferent communities. One obvious need is 
for a clearing-house arrangement through 
which educators could become — ac- 
quainted with developments in_ other 
school systems. 

Finally it seems clear that the problem 
of better teacher utilization has not yet 
been attacked in sufficient seriousness and 
vigor. 

At the concluding session of the Con- 
ference six major roads to improved utili- 
zation were recognized: 
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Downward transference of job func- 
tions to semi-professional and technically 
trained persons, in order to give senior 
professional personnel more time for em- 
ploying their high order of skills. 

Greater investment in physical and 
financial resources to permit the highest 
possible use of manpower skills. 

Greater and more effective incentives 
to stabilize turnover and prevent the 
waste of costly training. 

Development of new work patterns 
through changes in the relationship of 
supporting semi-professional manpower 
to professional personnel. 

Reassessment of training in the light 
of the way professional people really 
work so as to avoid wastes in preparation 
and to contribute to the possibility of 
growth and development on the job. 

Improvement of leadership and ad- 
ministration, particularly with reference 
lo the interrelationships among the pro- 
fessions, their organizations and_ socie- 
ties, and the community. 


Teachers Observe BIE Day 


The third annual Business-Industry- 
Education Day sponsored by the Louis- 
ville Chamber of Commerce attracted ap- 
proximately 3,000 teachers, principals 
and administrators from Louisville and 
Jefferson County. 

\n orientation meeting was held at 
Central High School prior to the bus trips 
to the various 87 business and industrial 
places. Most of the two-hour trips 
through the places visited were followed 
by a luncheon served to the visiting schoo] 
people. 

Previously BIE Day has been held in 
August with approximately 1,200 people 
participating. The pupils agree that all 
of the teachers should attend BIE day. 
that October is an ideal month for the 
activity, and that they do not object to a 
holiday. 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 


Christmas 
Trimmings 


Cut a half-circle of 
paper. Decorate. Roll into a 
cone, paste, then paste on loop 
of twine, paper or ribbon. 


Xgvss 


JACK O LANTERNS 
Fold a 7 x 5 piece of paper in 
half lengthwise, then cut in 
parallel lines, about 14” apart. 
Unfold, paste corners together. 
Attach handle. 


f AA 


BELLS. Decorate both 
. sides of paper, then 
IAS 





cut along heavy 
OEE KVON lines as shown. 
Join together, and 
hang with cord. 
Remember, 
CRAYOLA Crayon 
colors are true, 
clear, permanent 
and never smudge, 
For FREE cRAYOLA- 
Craft booklet, write 
Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky 
is Lewis R. Burruss 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 














Colleges Publish Bulletin 


Enrollment in Kentucky’s six  state- 
supported schools of higher learning — 
the University of Kentucky, Western, 
Eastern, Murray, Morehead, and Ken- 
tucky State College — will increase con- 
siderably in the years just ahead. 

That prediction is made in “Working 
Together to Serve Kentucky,” a booklet 
recently published by the Kentucky 
Council on Public Higher Education. 
Among the reasons pointing to such an 
increase are: 

1. Thousands of World War II vet- 
erans who otherwise would not have at- 
tended college have received college de- 
grees and thereby added to the “go-to- 
college-consciousness” of Kentucky. 

2. Never before has such value been 
placed on college degrees by business 
and industrial firms. 

3. Increased demands in all fields in- 
dicate a continued rise in graduate en- 
rollment. 

1, Recent years have shown an in- 
creasing percentage of college-age youths 
who actually attend college. 

5. There is a natural tendency on the 
part of parents to seek a better educa- 
tion for each new generation, particularly 
if the parents themselves went to college. 

The most important factor, however. i= 
the steadily climbing birth rate in Ken- 
tucky. During the depression years, the 
number of babies born in this state aver- 
aged 57,467 per year. Since 1950, the 
average per vear has been 73,479. 

All past enrollment studies in Ken- 
tucky and throughout the nation indicate 
that, even without the effect of other fac- 
tors, such an increase in the birth rate 
is certain to bring a similar increase in 
college population. College enrollment 
is expected to increase slightly for the 
next two years and then rise sharply be- 


tween 1955 and 1960. 
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A copy of the 16-page booklet may be 
obtained free of charge by writing to 
the president of any of the schools men- 
tioned above or to the Council on Public 
Higher Education, Frankfort. 


Saturday Classes Offered 


As a part of its in-service program. 
Western has, for a number of years. 
scheduled courses meeting on Saturdays 
only for teachers and other institutional 
workers. 

Seventeen courses are offered on Sat- 
urdays only this semester, with a total 
enrollment of more than 200 off-campus 
students. These courses are also open 
to regular full-time students on the 
Campus. 

It is interesting to note that, when this 
program was begun, 85 per cent of the 
students were working toward an emer- 
gency certificate. Now, practically all of 
the students are above the freshman year. 
with 75 per cent of them senior college 
and graduate students. 





Dr. Gordon Wilson, head of the Eng- 
lish department, was elected editor of 
the publication of the Kentucky Ornitho- 
logical Society for the following year, at 
the thirtieth anniversary meeting of the 
Society. held at Cumberland Falls State 
Park. 


U. of L. Reports Pilot Study 


Pilot Study in the Preparation of 
Elementary Teachers 

“The effectiveness of co-operative 
planning by all persons concerned with 
the successful operation of an undertak- 
ing, has been well demonstrated by the 
first vear’s program of the Pilot Study in 
the Preparation of Elementary Teachers 
at the University of Louisville. The 
Study is sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
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versity, by the public school systems of 
Louisville and Jefferson County, and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
Ford Foundation. 

“The five students completing the first 
of two graduate years of the Pilot Study 
program are now employed as cadet 
teachers in Louisville and Jefferson 
County. As University students, they 
will receive supervision in their elemen- 
tary classrooms from University person- 
nel as well as from the regular super- 
visory program of the city and county. 

“Eight graduate students have, this 
fall, entered the first year of the two-year 
professional program, and are now ob- 
serving, participating, and doing student 
teaching under selected co-operating 
teachers in Louisville and Jefferson 
County elementary classrooms. In meet- 
ing State requirements for certification, 
these students will have a maximum of 
experience with boys and girls in learn- 
ing situations, as they are receiving pro- 
fessional theory. 

“A recent publication, ‘Pilot Study in 
the Preparation of Elementary Teachers,’ 
may be had upon request from the Uni- 
versity.” 


HARLOW 


2nd SEMESTER 


WORK BOOKS. 


BRIDGES BETWEEN 
STUDENTS& TEXTS! 


FREE CATALOGUE 
OF 240 HARLOW WORK BOOKS 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY fear Ware \, lelerey.\ 
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STARS TO BRIGHTEN YOUR 
PROGRAM «x A suggestion we 


hope you find useful, interesting 





Five-Pointed Star 
with One Snip 
Here Are Easy Directions To Make 
Use any paper with 814”x 11” pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 
from I to 5. Snip according 
to 6. And there’s your star. * 


THIS STAR, from POP. MECH. CHRISTMAS 
HANDBOOK of many things you can make. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Merry Christmas! 

To some people Christmas gifts and “books” 
are synonymous, and this fall the publishers 
present an unusually good variety of books 
for readers of all ages. Books for the 8 tol2’s 
are especially good, featuring biography and 
colorful excursions into life of the past. Books 
for the very young reader are hardly up to 
standard, and, as always, stories aimed at the 
contemporary teen-ager do little to stir him 
from his lethargic attitude toward reading. 

There are still some people who find delight 
in a good Christmas story to read aloud be- 
fore and during the holiday season. There 
are, happily, four good ones to see this year. 
Room at the Inn by Clark McMeekin (Put- 
nam’s, $2.50) is a beautiful story set in mo- 
dern Louisville, one that ingeniously shows 
the true meaning of an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas. In Clean Hay by Eric P. Kelly (Mac- 
millan, $1.25) is beautifully illustrated by the 
Petershams and is a charming story of Christ- 
mas and Poland, featuring a puppet show and 
the nativity story. Noel for Jeanne-Marie 
by Francaise (Scribner’s, $2.25) is primarily 
for the picture-book set but will be enjoyed as 
well by older members of the family. It is 
the story of a Christmas in France. Another 
story of Christmas in other countries by Alta 
H. Seymour is The Christmas Donkey 
(Follett, $2.50). It is the story of an 11- 
vear-old French boy who wants to earn money 
to buy his grandmother a Christmas gift. 

This month’s observation of new books will 
be devoted to a brief glance at books for 
Christmas giving and a cursory appraisal of 
some of them. 

For Beginning Readers 

Simon and Schuster’s famous Golden Book 
Series has been praised so highly in the past 
that new adjectives of commendation escape 
the reviewer. Since they appear regularly in 
32.00. If you can imagine what would happen 
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a library binding, they are good for schools 
as well as boys and girls. Recent additions 
are just as good as their predecessors. Among 
the Little Golden Books are Laddie and the 
Little Rabbit. Doctor Squash, the Doll Doc. 
tor, Seven Little Postmen, What If?. 


The Rainy Day Play Book, Grandpa 
Bunny. Wheels, Noah’s Ark, Tawny Scrawn) 
Lion. Dogs, Nurse Nancy, Mister Dog, Pluto 
Pup Goes to Sea, Mr. Wigg’s Birthday Party, 
and All Aboard. Big Golden Books include 
The Golden Book of Nursery Tales, The Sania 
Claus Book, and The Golden Bunny Book. 
Giant Golden Books list The Golden Bunny, 
Peter Pan, and The Animal Fair. 

Peter Pocket and His Pickle Pup by May 
Justus. Holt, $2.50. An especially good 
“school” story about a 7-year-old mountain 


lad. 


Reading Can Be Fun by Munro Leaf. 
Lippincott, $2.25. Another of Mr. Leaf’s 
inimitable “fun” series. This one talks about 
the joys of reading and presents briefly many 
famous characters from children’s literature. 


Journey Cake, Ho! by Ruth Sawyer. 
Viking, $2.50. Superior is the word for this 
story as colorful in illustrations as it is in 
content. A happy. rhythmic story. 


Who Built the Highway? by Norman 
Bate. Scribner’s, $2.50. Fathers and their 
sons will enjoy the pictures and text of this 
hook which explains the work of many fas- 
cinating big machines. 

Ice Cream for Two by Clare T. Newberry. 
Harper’s, $2.50. A beautiful story of a New 
York boy and his Siamese cat, made more 
charming by the author’s pictures. 


The Four Riders by Charlotte Krum. 
Wilcox and Follett, $2.00. A_ particularly 
good book about animals and an old man for 
beginning readers. The illustrations enhance 
this Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Tom’s Magic TV by Andre Dugo. Holt. 
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»2.00. If you can imagine what would happen 
to a 6-year-old boy who found himself inside 
a television. you can get an idea of what this 
-tory is like. Especially good. 

A Very Special House by Ruth Krauss. 
Harper’s $1.75. A delightful story, by a fa- 
mous author, of an imaginary house where 
there are no restrictions for young children. 

Jupiter and the Cats by Alice Goudey. 
Seribner’s, $2.00. Another better-than-aver- 
age cat story with superior illustrations. 

It is Night by Phyllis Rowand. Harper’s 
$2.25. Here it is: A perfect book for bedtime 
reading! 

The Mission Bell by Leo Politi. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.25. Father Junipero was an early 
missionary in California, and his story is a 
beautiful one “of faith and of love for chil- 
dren of all faiths”. 


For Children of 8 to 12 


Outstanding books published for children 
this fall are those of a biographical nature and 
designed to introduce boys and girls to an 
outstanding and often neglected type of liter- 
ature. Highly recommended for school libra- 
ries and individual readers is the following 
list: Theodore Roosevelt by Clara Ingram 
Judson. Wilcox and Follett. $3.50; The 
Story of Peter Tschaikowsky, Part I by Opal 
Wheeler. Dutton, $3.00: Lee the Gallant 
General by Jeanette Eaton. Morrow, $2.00: 
Thomas Alva Edison, Inventor by Ruth 
Cromer Weir. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50: 
Old Whirlwind (about young Davy Crock- 
ett) by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan, 
$2.00; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, His 
Life by Catherine O. Peare. Holt, $2.00: 
A Horse for General Lee by Fairfax Downey. 
Scribner’s, $2.75: Sam Houston, Fighter and 
Leader by Frances F. Wright. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50; and Martin Luther by 
May McNeer and Lynd Ward. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.50. 

The Major and His Camels by Miriam E. 
Mason. Macmillan, $2.00. An animal story. 
cleverly illustrated, which will be a read-aloud 
favorite. 

David’s Fishing Summer by Mabel Mont- 
gomery. Wilcox and Follett, $2.50. A city 
boy went to spend the summer with his uncle 
on a seacoast farm, and this is a lively. ex- 
citing account of his experiences. 

Trees and Their Story by Dorothy Ster- 
ling. Doubleday, $2.50. A detailed book of 


information for children of this age and for 
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all the older members of the family. — Illus- 
trated with photographs. 

Tornado Jones by Trella L. Dick. Wilcox 
and Follett, $2.95. This winner of the 1953 
Follett Award for “worthy contributions to 
children’s literature” is the story of two boys 
and their friendship and experiences—an en- 
tertaining and wholesome story. 

Three good animal books are these: Horses 
Across America by Jeanne Mellin. Dutton. 
$3.00: The Highly Trained Dogs of Projes- 
sor Petit by Carol Ryrie Brink. Macmillan. 
$2.50: and Wild Dog by Jane Rietveld. Wil- 
cox and Follett, $2.50. 

Kristie Goes to the Fair by Emma L. 
Brock. Knopf, $2.50. A delightful farm- 
adventure story with an added flavor of humor 
to add to its appeal. 





Salome Goes to the Fair by Paul Witty 
and Anne Coomer. Dutton, $2.50. Another 
sure-to-please story is this one of a family, a 
pig, a trip to the fair, and numerous escapades 
and adventures to be vicariously shared. 

Water, Water Everywhere! by Mary 
Walsh. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.00. © An 
authentic presentation of facts, done in a 
pleasant. readable manner. 

Little House in the Big Woods by Laura 
I. Wilder. Harper’s, $2.75. A very. very 
splendid story based on the author’s own 
childhood in Wisconsin in 1872. Beautifully 
illustrated by Garth Williams. 

Metalcraft by Roger Lewis. Knopf, $1.50. 
\ very practical and detailed group of in- 
structions on how young boys and girls can 
make things of metal. 








Enchanted Island by Elizabeth Ladd. 


Morrow, $2.50. An excellent story of a girl 
who, after her parents’ death, went to spend 
several months with her aunt and uncle who 
lived on the Maine coast. 

Freedom River by Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas. Scribner’s, $3.00. This is an ex- 
cellent historical novel of Florida in 1845. 
The story itself is intriguing, and the histor- 
ical background is real and vivid. 

The Magic Ball from Mars by Carl L. 
Biemiller. Morrow, $2.50. Instead of fire- 
flies he was looking for, Johnnie saw a flying 
saucer, and from it came a man who gave him 
a magic marble. From then on, the story 
relates one magical happening after another. 

Hurry Home, Candy by Meindert De- 
Jong. Harper’s, $2.50. An excellent dog 
story with a different angle and some inter- 
esting human characters for good measure. 


For Young Teen-Agers 


City Dog by Gerald Raftery. Morrow. 
$2.50, and Omar, A State Police Dog by 
Colonel S. P. Meek. Knopf. $3.00. These 
are both excellent dog stories for older boys 
and girls. Circumstances are exciting and 
original. 

Mr. Fullback by William C. Gault and 
While the Crowd Cheers! by David C. 
Cooke. Dutton, $2.50 each. Many teen-age 
boys want to read sports stories exclusively, 
and here are two especially for them. The 
first is a story of college football and the 
other is a collection of seven short stories. 
dealing with a variety of sports. 

A Chance to Belong by Emma A. Jacobs. 
Holt, $2.50. An engaging story of Jan Karel. 
son of displaced Czechoslovakian parents, and 
of his efforts at adjustment and to become 
familiar with the American way of life. 

The Other Side of the Fence by John R. 
Tunis. Morrow, $2.50, This is the story of 
a 17-year-old who hitchhikes about the coun- 
try on his own, and of his final decision in 
regard to returning home. 

Chuck by Evelyn Elkins. Lippincott, 
$2.75. An especially good story about a 14- 
year-old boy who grew up in every respect 
while recovering from polio. The background 
of the Florida pine region is especially well 
presented. 

Fog Island by Elsa Falk. Wilcox and 
Follett, $2.75. Unusual and entertaining is 
this story of Ulam, a Chumast Indian boy who 
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lived on a Barbara Channel Island four hun- 
dred years ago. 

Outlaws of the Sourland by Keith Robert- 
son. Viking, $2.50. Older boys will be par- 
ticularly fond of this out-of-doors story. It is 
an account of 18-year-old John Michelson who 
lived on Sourland Mountain and his efforts 
to rid the region of the wild dogs who killed 
his sheep and injured his father. 

Marcus and Narcissa Whitman, Pioneers 
of Oregon by James Daugherty. Viking. 
$2.50. Another superior tale of history with 
beautiful. complementary pictures by the 
author. 


Starman Jones by Robert A. Heinlein. 
Scribner’s. $2.50. Possibly the best of the 
writers of science fiction scores once more. 
His tale this time concerns Max Jones, who 
investigates distant stars. 

Welcome Home, Mrs. Jordon by Janet 
Lambert. Dutton, $2.50. A perennial favor- 
ite with teen-age girls, Mrs. Lambert currently 
concludes her Tippy Parrish series with an 
account of the wedding and early married 
life of Tippy and Peter Jordon. 

The Betty Betz Teen-Age Cookbook. 
Holt, $3.50. A must for teen-age girls is this 
cookbook which includes recipes of foods 
which they like to eat and presented in a way 
exactly to their liking. Gaily illustrated. 

Pull Away, Boatman by Ada Claire Darby. 
Lippincott, $3.00. This is a kind of frontier 
story which includes also some romance, sus- 
pense and mystery. Roseanne is the central 
figure; she is surrounded by other interesting 
characters who make Missouri in 1811 an ac- 
tive, entertaining place in which to live. 

Stairway to a Secret by Joy DeWeese 
Wehen. Dutton, $2.75. This Junior Liter- 
_ Guild selection has present-day London as 

s setting and a lovely 17-year- -old girl, Kitty, 
as its leading character. The plot involves 
strange noises, a handsome young man next 
door, and a glimpse at Queen Elizabeth. 

These Happy Golden Years by Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Harper’s $2.75. This last 
of the popular “Little House” series tells of 
Laura’s first years at teaching and of her en- 
gagement and marriage. Illustrated by Garth 
Williams. 

Twelve Citizens of the World by Leonard 
S. Kenworthy. Doubleday, $13.00. Twelve 
people who have “contributed something to 
the creation of a world community of peace 
and justice” are featured in this collection of 
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biographies. Included are such people as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
Ralph Bunche. Interesting and worthwhile. 

United Nations, N. Y. by Dorothy Ster- 
ling. Doubleday, $2.50. Found here are 
many pertinent facts regarding the composi- 
tion and functions of the U. N. The text is 
adequate though simple, and the profusion of 
photographs by Myron Ehrenberg help to 
make this a book of more than passing inter- 
est. 


Some Books for Adults 


Anna Fitzalan by Marguerite Steen. Double- 
day, $3.75. Called “a novel of modern mar- 
riage” this book has none of the breadth 
and depth of the author’s The Sun is My 
Undoing. It is a story of the love affair of 
an older couple whose friendship of youth 
grew into love after each had married and 
reared a family. Anna was a widow and Evan 
continued to mourn his unfortunate marriage. 
The only unusual aspect of the book is the 
fact that Anna’s granddaughter is responsible 
in large measure for its solution. 

Time and Time Again by James Hilton. 
Atlantic, Little, Brown, $3.75. Readers who 
have taken this English novelist seriously 
seem to be in complete agreement as to the 
smooth quality of his writing and his ability 
to tell a story which differs from the common 
run. His latest has a protagonist who is 
more interesting personally than are any of 
the things which happens to him. He is 
Charles Anderson, empleyed by the British 
Foreign Service. He travels to all parts of the 
world during a large part of the present cen- 
tury. The background of the story as to 
time and place is particularly vivid and inter- 
esting. The latter part of the book fails to 
sustain interest. Perhaps there is too much 
of the same thing. 

Tropic of Doubt by Susanne McConnoug- 
hey. Westminster, $3.50. This story is dif- 
ferent from most light novels in many respects 
and is absorbing from beginning to end. It 
is the story of Thomas Lewis who, in 1796, 
went to Tahiti as a missionary. His marriage 
to a native girl resulted in excommunication: 
much of the story concerns his “awakening”. 

Code Three by James M. Fox. Little. 
Brown, $2.75. For those people who like 
mystery stories of the rough-and-tough variety, 
here is one of merit. The author abandons 
his familiar pair of detectives and introduces 
a new one. 
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The Deep Sleep by Wright Morris. 
Scribner’s, $3.50. Here is a skillfully written 
story rather ingeniously contrived. The 
Judge, one of the town’s outstanding citizens, 
is dead. The story shows how that fact affects 
his family and friends. A suspenseful, well- 
written story. 

Ben Jonson of Westminster by Marchette 
Chute. Dutton, $5.00. This accomplished 
writer now adds another vividly drawn por- 
trait to her gallery of English writers. In 
presenting the facts of Jonson’s life against 
the backdrep of the England of his day, she 
has done a superior job and has written a 
book which no student of English literature 
should be without. 

Rebels and Ancestors by Maxwell Geis- 
mar. Houghton Mifflin, $4.50. Mr. Geismar 
is undoubtedly one of the best critics in Amer- 
ica today, and in his The Novel in America 
series he is presenting a definitive analysis of 
his subject. The third of the series considers 
the American novel of 1890-1915 and presents 
scholarly studies of Frank Norris, Stephen 
Crane, Jack London, Ellen Glasgow, and 
Theodore Dreiser. 

The Hemingway Reader edited by Charles 
Poore. Scribner’s, $5.00. Included here 
are selections from seven of Hemingway’s 
full-length books and a group of eleven short 
stories. The editor has provided a foreword 
and twelve “prefaces” which serve as a stim- 
ulating commentary on one of our most 
influential contemporary American writers. 


Too Late the Phalarope by Alan Paton. 
Scribner’s, $3.50. The author of the highly 
successful Cry, the Beloved Country has 
scored again with a second novel of South 
Africa. The protagonist is Pieter, a young 
white police lieutenant. The story is absorb- 
ing and beautifully written: the author’s style 
is both powerful and unique. 

The Crest of the Broken Wave by James 
Barke. Macmillan, $3.50. This is the fourth 
absorbing novel which the author has written 
about the life of Robert Burns. This one is 
concerned with several of his love affairs, his 
determination to perfect a style for his poetry. 
and his decision to leave the farm. A good 
story. ; 

A Stone Upon His Shoulder by Helen 
Butler. Westminster, $3.75. The Wyoming 
Territory of 1886 is the setting of this novel 
concerned with a full-blooded Arapaho Indian 
and of his personal and racial struggles. Com- 
pletely absorbing from beginning to end. 
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THE VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Would you be interested in an amend- 
ment to the Retirement Law permitting 
teachers to voluntarily contribute for re- 
tirement 2“, 3%, 4°, or 5% in addiiion 
to their present contributions, the same to 
be “matched” by the Board of Educa- 
tion? Such an amendment was passed in 
1950. It reads in part as follows: 

(1) “Any member of the teachers’ 
retirement system, or the board of educa- 
tion employing such member, or both 
may make voluntary contributions of two 
per cent or more of such member’s an- 
nual compensation to the retirement sys- 
tem for the benefit of such member.” 

(2) “Upon retirement, any such 
member shall receive in addition to re- 
tirement allowances provided by law. 
such annuity as has been earned by the 
voluntary contributions made by or for 
such member. computed upon an 
actuarial basis.” 

Under the provisions of this amend- 
ment, any Board of Education or Board 
of Trustees together with their teacher 
employees may determine the final an- 
nuities to be received by retiring teach- 
ers from that District or College. In 
fact. there are two Retirement Systems, 
(1) the regular. and (2) the voluntary: 
both so united as to be one system. The 
procedure is exceedingly simple. A sep- 
arate report is filed by the school treas- 
urer and the administrator. showing the 
name of each teacher and the amount 
sent in for her. Two checks are attached 


to the report — one check for the tota! 


amount deducted from the teachers’ 
salaries. and one check for an equal 
amount to “match” the total deducted 
from the teachers’ salaries. 

In case a teacher withdraws or dies 
before retirement, her voluntary con- 
tributions plus 2'2 per cent compound 
interest is returned to her or her bene- 
ficiary, and the Board of Education is 
credited back for its matching contribu- 
tion. This means that every dollar con- 
tributed by the Board would be used to 
provide an additional annuity and no 
funds would be lost by reason of the 
withdrawal or death of their teachers. 

The contributions of the teachers and 
of the Board of Education would be 
credited with 3 per cent compound inter- 
est from the date of deposit to retirement. 
At 3 per cent compound interest, funds 
double in twenty-four years. Over long 
periods of time the interest is quite effec- 
tive in building reserves. Even after re- 
tirement the same interest is added to the 
unexpended balance and the retired 
teacher receives the benefit of this as- 
sumption. 

Any teacher may at any time deposit 
funds in her account on her own respon- 
sibility and many are doing so. These 
deposits are for not less than 2 per cent 
of the annual salary up to $2,400.  Re- 
cently two teachers retired with voluntary 
deposits in excess of $3,000. 

Some teachers convert securities or 
other assets into an annuity just prior to 
retirement. This is a very useful and 
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remarkable provision of the Retirement 
Law. Teachers, administrators, and 


Boards of Education should be better SCHOOL SERVICE 


acquainted with it. The Section 161.705 





is very clear and explicit. It enables us Our Motto 
io provide annuities of any amount, re- 
stricted only by our needs. desires, and Service to the Schoo! Children of 








financial ability. 
Since such a large proportion of the 
| | cost of our annuities at present is paid KENTUCKY 
by the State, we might be able in many 
| cases at least to provide an additional 
| annuity voluntarily, either as individuals, We Sell the Best in 
or in co-operation with the Board of Edu- 
cation or Board of Trustees. 

We are available to explain the details Price and Samples by request 
1 to Boards of Education, Superintendents. 


‘ and teaching groups and associations, SCHOOL SERVICE 
is Write: COMPANY, Inc. 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary T. Wi Vaswen: Memeo 
Teachers Retirement System Frankfort, Kentucky 


Frankfort, Kentucky 


They Deserve the Best 


School Furniture and Supplies 
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Changing Symbols Spell Progress 
for Kentucky Police 


“The symbol of policing is changing 
from the night-stick to the polygraph 
and drunkometer,” declares Colonel 
Charles C. Oldham, Commissioner of 
Kentucky State Police. 

Oldham’s theory illustrates the philos- 
ophy behind a program for professional 
policing in Kentucky. The theory also 
spells opportunity for numerous police 
officers and for young Kentucky students 
who want to make a career of law en- 
forcement. 

The Kentucky State Police Commis- 
sioner’s theory keynotes thought behind 
the Police Science School on the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky’s campus at Lexing- 
ton. 

First of its kind in the South, the 
course was started two years ago. The 
University of Kentucky is one of a small 
group of colleges in the United States 
offering a four-year course leading to a 
Bachelor’s Degree in Police Science. 


| 
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/ 
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Jup Epwarps 
Public Information Officer 
Kentucky State Police 


Things didn’t look too bright for the 
course’s future when the idea was born 
back in 1951. Even when the curricu- 
lum had been outlined, and the first 
course in police administration placed on 
the University of Kentucky schedule in 
the fall of that year, registration for the 
first class in Police Administration was so 
low as to discourage most people. Only 
three people signed up for the police ad- 
ministration class, taught by Ozni H. 
Cornwell who is a Kentucky State Police 
Captain. But Cornwell stuck it out. He 
taught the three students the course in 
Police Administration in addition to his 
regular duties as head of the Kentucky 
State Police Bureau of Personnel and 
Training. 

With a course in History of Policing 
added to the schedule, Cornwell launched 





The sight of a uniformed Kentucky State Trooper lecturing to a University of Kentucky class has 
been re-enacted many times since the establishment of the Police Science Academy at the state’s 
largest University two years ago. Here Sgt. Paul Smith conducts a class in Introduction to Law 


Enforcement. 
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an all-out drive during the winter 1951]- 
52 semester directed toward getting Uni- 
versity students interested in policing as 
a career. This time, Cornwell had the 
painful task of turning students away 
from the two courses because of lack of 
space. Police Science as a college sub- 
ject in Kentucky was on its way. Last 
June the University presented a degree to 
the first Police Science graduate, Ray O. 
Sisk. The school is progessing, but in 
the words of State Police Commissioner 
Oldham, “Policing will not be a_ pro- 
fession until every policeman is him- 
self a professional.” 

With this thought in mind, police in- 
structors have set a goal of the estab- 
lishment of a Police Academy where in- 
service courses for sheriffs, municipal 
policemen, and county patrolmen would 
be held in addition to the regular college 
work in police science. 





YOURS......Forthe Asking 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material to 
teachers or administrators only. You will 
always save time by writing directly to the 
advertisers. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 
2b. Posture Posters set of 7 — designed for 
use in the classroom to assist teachers in main- 
taining healthful posture. (American Seating 
Company) 
9b. Three Audio-Visual Handbooks 1. Teach- 
ing with Tape Recorders, 2. Teaching with 
l6mm Motion Pictures, 3. Screen Adventures 
— Ampro film source book. Indicate on the 
coupon below which of these handbooks you 
wish. (Ampro) 
23b. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows the most interesting spots along 
the highways. Includes a 9-page booklet, 
“How to See America”, which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel and how to 
take a bus trip. Both the novice and the sea- 
soned traveler will like this. Booklet also in- 
cludes one page of study outline on bus tra- 
vel. (Greyhound Lines) 
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24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola A 32-page 
book of ideas on how to make useful gifts. 
party games, invitations, and many other 
articles — all of which the busy teacher can 
use or adapt for her own classes. (Binney & 
Smith Company) 

16b. Catalog  Well-illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory Equipment: 
Church Furniture; Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Furniture. Indicate which cata- 
log is desired. (Southern Desk Company) 
33b. Catalogs of equipment which makes pos- 
sible important economics in construction by 
complete utilization of space. Indicate by 
number the catalog you desire. 1. In-Wall 
Folding Tables and Benches, 2. Mobil-Fold 
Portable Tables and Benches, 3. Port-A-Fold 
Wall-Recess Tables and Benches. (Schieber 
Sales Co.) 





USE THIS COUPON 
1953-54 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Please send the items and quantities 
desired. I understand this coupon is 


for use only during the school year. 3c 
is enclosed for each item ordered. 











2b. 9b. 23b. 24b. 16b. 33b. 
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School Address 

City. a 
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“Look, Now” 


Filmstrips, not motion pictures, are 
here mentioned. With filmstrips. using 
the projector made for them, a single 
still picture is projected as long a time 
as the class members wish. Participation 
— comment, question, discussion — is 
immediate and interest thus stimulated 
leads to effective learning. Text printed 
on the strip should be used as desired, for 
it is intended to be neither limited nor 
all-inclusive. “Tailor the filmstrip les- 
son to fit the class needs,” insists a most 
excellent new filmstrip, “Teaching With 
a Filmstrip,” made by Society for Visual 
Education with the expert ideas of na- 
tionally-recognized Margaret Divisia, 
Los Angeles City Schools Audio-Visual 
Supervisor. The strip shows ways to 
plan classwork, select a useful strip, and 
use it wisely to include follow-up and 
testing. It quotes Edgar Dale, Ohio 
State University’s leader in the field, 
“You can teach with a film many times 
but you can usually entertain only once.” 

After you see “Teaching With a Film- 
strip” you will want to try its suggestions. 
Here are some excellent recently released 
strips. Here are companies’ addresses, if 
local dealers cannot help you, since film- 
strips are not rentable but must be pur- 
chased: Society for Visual Education 
(SVE), 1345 Diversey, Chicago 14; 
Young America Films (YAF), 18 East 
41st Street. New York 17; International 
Film Bureau (IFB), 57 E. Jackson, 
Chicago 4; Tested Teaching Films, 260 
Islip Avenue, Islip, New York; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films (EBF), 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Catalogs are available on request. 

Remember the Henry Van Dyke story. 
“The Other Wise Man,” a Christmas-time 
favorite? A reading script follows the 
frames of colored drawings (SVE, ] 


14 


By DoroTHeA PELLET 
Audio-Visual Consultan 
Public Schools, Topeka. Kansa 


strip) to enrich the telling. But please 
insist on a good reading. There ar 
other well-known Christmas stories o1 
filmstrips also by SVE: Dicken: 
“Carol,” “Rudolph,” “Visit From St. 
Nicholas,” ““How Santa Came To Ameri- 
ca,” “Holy Night,” “Holy Child of Beth- 
lehem,” “‘When the Littlest Came! 
Knelt,” “Christopher Mouse,” and “The 
Little Engine That Could,” the newest 
addition. These have text from the 
stories on the strips. 

“Children’s Fairy Tales” (SVE set of 
4; Cinderella, Snow White, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Sleeping Beauty), present de- 
lightful child-like drawings in color, with 
leading story lines on the frames for 
children’s reading and enjoyment. “Rack- 
ety Rabbit and the Runaway Easter Egg,” 
one of the Holiday Series (SVE) with 
enchanting illustrations like the other 
strips, will send older as well as younger 
children seeking more books to read with 
increased enjoyment and understanding. 
“Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales” 
(SVE, 12 color strips) adds to this type 
of learning. 

For another kind of lesson to increase 
reading proficiency try the “Graded 
Word Phrases” of the “Speed-I-O-Strip 
Series” (SVE, 11 levels now available). 
Phrases selected from leading — basic 
readers of seven companies are checked 
against Dolch, Gates, and Thorndike 
word lists. Designation by level rather 
than by grade makes possible individual 
use according to need, whether for pri- 
mary or high school students. Manuals 
accompany each strip, which includes two 
sets of 25 phrases each, printed in simple 
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lack type on graved backgrounds for 
best eye efficiency. 


To add understanding and apprecia- 
tion see “America the Beautiful” (SVE, 
| strip) while you all sing the verses on 
the color strip, one of a song series. Social 
studies discussion based on the pictures 
will introduce much about America, its 
land and its people. its rich history and 
its future. 


For more direct social studies approach 
use the new “Geography of the American 
People” (4 sets in color, SVE: North- 
eastern US; The South; Middle West: 
Canada; and the Far North). Beautiful 
photographs and nice use of maps point 
up relationships and motivate further 
study. Easily read text combines history 
and geography for upper elementary and 
junior high learners. Each set has 4 
strips. Example: “Northeastern US” in- 
cludes “Living in New England”, “Five 
Great Cities”, “Valley Regions of the 
Northeast”, and “Where East and South 
Meet”. 


History emphasis for the story-hour 
(intermediate grades) is illustrated in 
two new sets (EB, 6 color strips each): 
“Heroes of Long Ago” (Marco Polo. 
King Alfred, Charlemagne, Lief Ericson, 
Roland, King Arthur); and “Children’s 
Stories of Famous Americans” (Capt. 
John Smith, Ethan Allen, Wm. Penn. 
Peter Stuyvesant, Paul Revere, John Paul 
Jones). Following the story, questions 
and suggested class activities are built-in 
learning helps. 


“Adventures With Early American 
Indians” (SVE, 4 color strips) are 
stories with drawings to show authentic 
details typical of each culture: Indians 
of the Northwest, of the Plains, of the 
Woodlands, of the Southwest. Children 
like the story form, learn the influence of 
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geographic factors on people, respect 
primitive problems and accomplishments. 


Tested Teaching Films for Elementary 
Schools with a set of 8 color strips sug- 
gests a good beginning for grades 1-6 to 
supplement social studies and science: 
“Let’s Learn About Trees” (2 strips), 
Magnets, Electricity, Bottled Health- 
Milk, The Postal Story (history), Holi- 
days to Remember — Lincoln, Washing- 
ton. 


Newest release in the Golden Nature 
Guides is “Trees” (YAF set of 4, color) 
with its illustrations matching the guide 
book page for page, with the book in- 
cluded in the set of strips. Drawings of 
leaf, bark, twig, blossom, tree shape, and 
maps of range and habitat identify 150 
species. Others in the series are: Bird, 
Flowers, Insects, Stars, and to come will 
be Reptiles and Amphibians, Seashore 
Life, Rocks and Minerals. These are 
attractive, comprehensive, and accurate, 
good indoors (the strips) and in the field 
(the guide book). 


‘Julius Caesar” (YAF, 2 strips) uses 
photographs from MGS’s new version of 
Shakespeare to give synopsis for junior- 
senior high or adult groups in literature, 
drama, or Latin. (Others of the Shake- 
speare dramas were similarly done pre- 
viously). Should stimulate more inter- 
ested reading of the original script by 
W.S. himself. 


“Producing A Play” (IFB, 7 strips) 
may be used independently or with the 
motion pictures of the same titles, at high 
school level. Includes make-up for boys, 
for girls, character, or “straight”? design- 
ing and building a stage set, and the work 
of the stage manager. Photographs, 
drawings and text tell the suggested meth- 
ods, interesting to audience and actors 
studying or producing. 
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It’s News To Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of professional interest to 
educators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the 
editor. You will want to check and com- 
pare these items with others to be found 
in your school supply store. If unable 
to find the products desired, your request 
for information will be forwarded to the 
producer. 

A new line of Stainless Steel Combina- 
tion Padlocks, with greater strength and 
added security at no increase in price, is 
announced by Master Lock Company. 
The new locks will replace Master brass 
combination locks, which have been 
widely used by school systems for so 
many years. 

The new stainless steel case is 25 per 
cent stronger than the brass case formerly 
used. It is rust-resistant and will retain 
its highly polished finish indefinitely. 
The case-hardened locking latch is vir- 
tually impossible to shear and a built-in 
“sound effect” will thwart the trick of 
“feeling” combinations. Carries an un- 
conditional two-year guarantee against 
defects in materials or workmanship. 
(Master Lock Company, 2600 N. 32nd 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 

Schweizer Utility Case Project No. 1 
is the first of a series of training kits de- 
signed to teach aviation construction 
techniques and aluminum sheet metal 
work in the average school shop. The 
basic kit includes all the materials for 
making a Utility Case with ends pre- 
formed to shape, necessary hardware, 
blueprint and student procedure instruc- 
tions. The Utility Case gives students a 
real insight into modern aviation con- 
struction techniques and results in a prac- 
tical case which can be used as a tool kit, 
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tackle box, and a picnic box. Cost is 
$3.95. Since 1945 Schweizer glider- 
and sailplanes have been built in the lar 
ger vocational high schools and technica’ 
institutions with facilities and trained 
personnel for a major project. The new 
series of projects can be built with ordi- 
nary shop tools. (Schweizer Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Elmira, New York) 

J. B. Sebrell 2-X Magnifier Glass en- 
larges reading material to double size, is 
rectangular in shape which permits the 
reader to see a complete line at a glance. 
without distortion. The glass rests on the 
reading matter and is merely slid from 
line to line. It is extruded from trans- 
parent plastic into an H-shaped cross- 
section of varying length. Pocket size and 
light weight. 3-inch size is $1.00; 6-inch, 
$3.00; and 9-inch, $4.50. (S. B. Sebrell 
Corporation, 300 South Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California) (Cut 
available, size 1” x 1”) 

Vew Patented Book Cover with trans- 

















“My parents don’t dare punish me 
+ + + They’re afraid it'll affect my 
personality.” 
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parent spine enables students to see at a 
glance the title of any particular book. 
\Iolded to the heavy paper stock is a new 
durable waterproof plastic film that has 
been thoroughly tested and found tough 
and heavy. Space is available on the 
front and back covers for imprinted 
school name and insignia in school colors 
or other desired illustration. (Bro-Dart 
Industries, Library Service Division, 59 
K. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey) 

Remote Control Filmstrip Projector 
which allows complete control of the pre- 
sentation from any point in the room is 
announced by the DuKane Corporation 
and The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. The “Industrialist”, available in 
900, 750, and 1000-watt models, incor- 
porates the famous “Synchrowink” mech- 
anism which advances pictures quicker 
than a wink. The user advances the pic- 
ture by merely pressing a push-button on 
the end of a 10’ foot cord which may be 
lengthened by adding one or more 35- 
foot extensions which are available as 
accessory items. The remote control ad- 
vance eliminates the need for a projec- 
lionist and eliminates embarrasing de- 
lays in picture changes. Both 35mm film- 
strips and 2” x 2” slides may be projected. 
Prices with carrying case range from 
$199.50 to $279.50. (Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Avenue, Chi- 
cago 14, or DuKane Corporation, St. 
Charles. Illinois) 


YAF Releases New Filmstrips 

(mong the new filmstrips for school 
and community groups being currently 
released by Young America Films are 
these two new sets: 

EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY SER- 
IES (11 color filmstrips ) — the history 
of early America visualized in carefully 
authenticated art work, in these individ- 
ual filmstrip titles: Before the White 
Man. America is Discovered, Spanish Ex- 
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plorers, France in the New World, South- 
ern Colonies, Colonial New England. 
Widdle Colonies, Struggle for a Conti- 
nent, Causes of the Revolution, War for 
Independence, A New Nation. 

AMERICAN FOLKLORE SERIES (A 
color filmstrips) — four famous folk 
tales of America, edited and visualized 
for elementary and junior high school 
reading classes: Johnny Appleseed, Joe 
Vagarac, Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan. 

Prints of these new YAF filmstrips are 
available from local YAF dealers, or di- 
rect from Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


New Films By Young America 

Among the new teaching films (all 16 
mm, sound) currently being released by 
Young America Films are these three new 
titles: 

Lugano (1 reel) a study of this 
beautiful city of southern Switzerland. 

Paris (1 reel) — an introduction to 
France’s most famous city, its landmarks 
and its people. 

The Good Loser (144 reels) — the lat- 
est addition to YAF’s popular Discussion 
series, this one designed to help build 
desirable attitudes toward winning and 
losing. , 

Prints of these films are available for 
purchase and rent. For further informa- 
tion, address Young America Films, 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17. New 
York. 

















Try This One! 


A Recipe For A Good 


Elementary Principal | 


—into the mixing bowl of public service one man or woman who has 
been well trained in a progressive college or university for the field of 
elementary education. 

—with vears of experience in working with children and adults. 

—vigorously until mixture is in a state of respect for the democratic 
rights and dignity of all individuals. 

—in large amounts these basic ingredients: Physical fitness, intelligence. 
mental maturity, emotional stability, and social development. 

— into this mixture a personality that is sincere, honest, patient, modest. 
considerate, appreciative, co-operative. encouraging, dynamic, and 
well-adjusted. 

—with friendliness, loyalty, congeniality, consistency, diplomacy, cour- 
tesy, wisdom, vigilance, and open-mindedness. 

—for spice, a dash of happiness, inspiration, optimism, self-confidence, 
and sense of humor. 

—well until bubbles of constructive and progressive ideas effervesce and 
rise to the surface. 

—in a professional attitude, an educational vision, and sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of children, the staff, and the community which 
he serves. 

—until the mixture is stiff with determination to have the courage to 
stand for his philosophy, those things in which he believes, regardless 
of politics, pressures, or unwise advice. 

—a touch of willingness to grow in leadership by working impartially 
and democratically with individuals and groups. 

—into a pan well lined with moral and spiritual values. 

—with neatness, personal cleanliness, and appropriate dress. 

—with a layer of unselfishness, and kindness of heart. 

—with an even temper until tolerant and understanding of existing 
culture. 

—with the gratitude of those who work with him. 

—zenerously with professional ethics to the elementary children of 


Kentucky. 


COMMITTEE ON COMPETENCIES OF AN ELEMENTARY PRINX- 
CIPAL: Mildred Aiken; Dana Ison: Ora Watts; Frances Veale: and 


Cephas Bevins. Chairman. 
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Tools of Contusion 


‘Continued from Page 20) 


schools need investigating it is the ofh- 
cials in charge of them who should do 
the investigating, and the AAUW is the 
croup ideally suited to bring to the help 
and support of the proper officials all 
the appropriate agencies of their com- 
munities — The PTA, the service clubs 
and others . . 


Investigations have already been 
started in some of the colleges, and the 
statement has been made that the 
churches are to be next. Where will it 
stop? Can we trust none of our edu- 
cators and public officials or clergymen? 
We appoint men and women to high office 
and then set someone to watch them. 
Who is to set himself above all of these? 
Who is finally to be God and clear or 
condemn our leaders? To return to the 
question of who is going to watch the 
watchers? 


The answer is implicit in a quotation 
from an address by Judge Learned Hand 
before the 86th Convention of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, October 
21, 1952: “Risk for risk, for myself I 
had rather take my chance that some 
traitors will escape detection than spread 
abroad a general spirit of suspicion and 
distrust which accepts rumor and gossip 
in place of unintimidated inquiry. I be- 
lieve that community is already in the 
process of dissolution where each man 
hegins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy — where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid 
that we dare not enter our convictions 
in the open lists to win or lose — the 
mutual confidence on which all else de- 
pends can be maintained only by an open 
mind and a brave reliance on free dis- 
cussion. I do not say that these will 
suflice; who knows but we may be on a 
slope which leads down to aboriginal 
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savagery. But of this, I am sure: If we 
are to escape, we must not yield a foot 
in demanding a fair field, and an honest 
race for all ideas.” 


buy and use 





FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! / 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel... Imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE! 


Foe===MAIL COUPON TODAY !====a=8 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 158, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 

AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS 
2 | am interested in ; 
— Wood seats’ © Steel seats 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childeraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, 507 Nut- 
wood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.——Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 

Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexing- 
ton 8, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Building, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City. 

Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay. 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis — Shirley. 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta. 
Tennessee. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker. Berea, Kentucky. 





Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker 
Winchester, Kentucky. 
Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexingtoi 
37, Kentucky. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes. 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 11 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South: 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand MeNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, III. 
Science Research Associates—Clarence Curts, 
Brookville, Indiana. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford., 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Rosalie Ewing, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—dAustin S. Durham. 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
tucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company—Walter H. 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham. 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C, Winston Company—G. [Lee MeClain. 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith. 2228 Walterdale Terrace. 
Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. Illinois. 


High School Junior—*Dad, I’m in the 
junior play!” 

Dad—‘Good, what type role do you 
play?” 

Junior-——"I play the part of a man who 
has been married twenty years.” 

Dad—*“‘Well, don’t mind, son, you'll 
probably get a speaking part in_ the 
senior play next vear.” 
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superior 
Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 

The J-101 Instructor’s Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture... all 
made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, sam sles, uotations and details, nlease contact 
5 ) F q E 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


« HICKORY, NORTH. CAROLINA 





Local Representative 


Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St.. Louisville 2, Ky. 
Telephone WAbash 1654, CHerokee 2993 

















How Your University Serves 
As a Great Center of Culture 


Lily Pons... Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians ... Trygve Lie... 
the New York Philharmonic ... Guard Republican Band of Paris .. . 
Town Meeting of the Air... St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir . . . Turner 
Catledge of the New York Times... Andre Marchal ... the St. Louis 
Symphony ... John Dale Russell-—these are some of the outstanding 
personalities and organizations brought to the University of Kentucky 
campus this year at littke or no cost to the students. Concerts. lectures, 
recitals, plays. art exhibits and other fine programs are presented almost 
daily throughout the school year to help make the University a great 
center of culture. 
& 
SECOND SEMESTER—FEB. 6 TO JUNE 5 


P ae 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentueky 


Lexington 




















